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“The children never seem to tire of it. Week after week it is in con- 
stant demand among the older as well as the younger ones. —Living 
Church, Chicago. 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. 
AN Iniusrrarey Wrekiy ror Boys anD GIRLS. 


Number 459 of this leading juvenile periodical, published on 
Tuesday, August 14th, is an extraordinary example of the sump- 
tuous literary feasts prepared for the boyx and giris of to-day. 
With tl is given a 

TWELVE-PAGE ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT, 
containing a completed five-chapter story by James OTIS, entitled 

FIVE SHARES IN THE FRESH-AIR FUND. 
The illustrations are drawn by W. T. Smepiey and Miss ALIce 
BarBer. 

Another attractive feature of the nunber is the first instalment 
of “Curystan, Jack, & Co.” a new serial by Kirk Munror, an 
author who has become so popular with lis youthful audience that 
the mention of his name is sufficient to secure their eager attention, 
This story is illustrated by C.D. Wewpon. 

A most timely article on Curious Canoe Capers,” by C. Bowyer 
Vax, and illustrated by W. A. Rogers, will prove of especial in- 
terest now that the American Canoe Association is holding its an- 
nual meet at Lake George. 

Joun Corvet. contridutes a beautifully illustrated article on the 
American Beaver, Davin Ker one of his thrilling stories of adven- 
ture in dudia, while Mes. MarGarkt Sanoster and Amy EvizaBeti 
Leicu supply bits of dainty verse. Tuken altogether, this nunber 
of Haxpsr's YousG Propye will prove one of the choicest and most 
satisfactory publications of the season. 


Hanrver’s YOUNG Peoriy, $200 per Yrar. 
A specu Copy of Harrrr’s You NG Prop.e will be sent on ap- 
plication. 





New. York, Avetstr 18, 1888. 
TERMS: 10 CENTS A COPY.—$400 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 


An Iuivstratep SuppnkMENt is issued gratuitously with this 
nuneber of Harern’s WEEKLY. 


REPUBLICANISM AND WHISKEY. 


ENERAL GARFIELD stated a sound and just 
rule of taxation, and expressed the feeling of 
conscientious and intelligent Americans, in saying: 


“First, we tax the vices of the people, if that term may be 
properly applied to some of their social habits. The smokes and 
drinks and chews of the American people pay almost one-half of 
the taxes now collected under our internal revenue laws.” 


The wisdom of the tax, he said, would not be dis- 
puted by any one. 

HAMILTON, advocating an excise tax upon wines, 
spirits distilled within the United States, teas, and 
coffee, said that they could better than amost others 
bear high duties, because they were luxuries, and 
some of them in excessive use pernicious luxuries. 
This he said was especially true of ardent spirits, and 
added : 


“Should the increase of duties tend to a decrease of the con- 
sumption of these articles, the effect would be in every respect 
desirable.” 


Mr. JEFFERSON writes to General SAMUEL SMITH 
in 1823: 

“TT shall be glad, too, if an additional tax of one-fourth of a 
dollar a gallon on whiskey shall enable us to meet all our engage- 
ments with punctuality. Viewing that tax as an article in a sys- 
tem of excise, I was once glad to see it fall, with the rest of the 
system, which I considered as premature and unnecessarily intro- 
duced. But the prostration of body and mind which the cheap- 
ness of this liquor is spreading through the mass of our citizens 
now calls the attention of the legislator on a very different prin- 
ciple. One of his important duties is as guardian of those who, 
from causes susceptible of precise definition, cannot take care of 
themselves. Such are infants, maniacs, gamblers, drunkards. Tie 
Jast as much as the maniac requires restrictive measures to save 
him from the fatal infatuation under which he is destroying his 
health, his morals, his family, and his usefulness to society. One 
powerful obstacle to his ruin by his self-indulgence would. be a 
price beyond his competenee. As a sanitary measure, therefore, 
it becomes one of duty in the public guardians.” 


This is a Jeffersonian doctrine worthy of the most 
respectful consideration at the cross-roads of both 
parties. 

General GRANT, in his second annual message, said : 


“ With the revenue stamps dispensed by the postmasters in ev- 
ery community, a tax upon liquors of all sorts, and tobacco mi all 
its forms, and by a wise adjustment of the tariff which will put a 
tax only on those articles which we could dispense with, known as 
luxuries, and those which we use more of than we produce, rev- 
enue enough may be raised,” ete. 


Senator EpMUNDs, when it was proposed to modify 
the whiskey tax, said that a question of morals was 
involved in the retention of the tax, and added: 


“ The true principle upon which taxation ought to be imposed is 
to put the highest possible rate on articles of luxury; and what 
ean be more so than this, an article the production of which it 
would be a great advantage to this country if it could be discour 
aged instead of encouraged, and leave the corn and the wheat and 
the rye that go into you poison to be fed to the children of the 
drunkard, instead of turned into liquid and given to him as a 
drink ?” 


Senator HAWLEY said in Congress: 


“J will not vote for the entire abolition of direct taxation, nor 
can the gentleman find a wise government or a wise head of finance 
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in any foreign country that is in favor of taking all duties from 
whiskey and tobacco. They are the legitimate plunder of the tax 
collector, the legitimate plunder of the exchequer, in every govern- 
ment of the world. They all get a large part of their revenues 
from them. We should be immeasurably and insufferably foolish 
if we abolished those taxes.’ I am against it.” 


In the same year the Republican Convention in 
Maine resolved that 


“we are unalterably opposed to the abolition or reduction of the 
internal revenue tax on liquors, and demand that all possible re- 
duction of taxation should be made on necessaries, and not upon 
luxuries.” 


Mr. EMERSON, im his essay on civilization, says that 
a wise government puts fines and penalties on plea- 
sant vices, and added: 

“What a benefit would the American government, not yet re- 
lieved of its extreme need, render to itself and to every city, vil- 
lage, and hamlet in the States if it would tax whiskey and rum 
almost to the point of prohibition !” 


Mr. BLAINE, the chief authority of the Republican 
party of to-day, agrees with Senator EpMuNDs. He 
said last December: 

“ Other considerations than those of financial administration are 
to be taken into account with regard to whiskey. There is a 
moral side to it. ‘T’o cheapen the price of whiskey is to increase 
its consumption enormously. There would be no sense in urging 
the reform wrought by high license in many States if the national 
government neutralizes the good effect by making whiskey within 
the reach of every one at twenty cents a gallon. Whiskey would 
be everywhere distilled if the surveillance of the government were 
withdrawn by the remission of the tax, and illicit sales could not 
then be prevented even by a policy as rigorous and searching as 
that with which Russia pursues the Nihilists. It would destroy 
high license at once in all the States... .So long as there is whis- 
key to tax I would tax it....The tax on whiskey by the Federal 
government, with its suppression of all illicit distillation and con- 
sequent enhancement of price, has been a powerful agent in the 
temperance reform by putting it bevond the reach of so many.” 


These views, so far as they are modern, were until 

recently Republican views. They were the views of 
a party of moral ideas; of a party which, perceiving 
the terrible consequences to the individual and to so- 
ciety of the unrestricted-use of ardent spirits, would 
limit the use by high taxation. This has been the 
policy of the Republican party. It has asked the 
support of the friends of temperance on the ground 
that it was essentially a temperance party, because it 
favored a high tax, in the form of a license upon the 
sale of spirituous liquors. But its latest and strong- 
est declaration reverses its precedents, and demands 
as a remedy for the surplus the repeal of the taxes 
upon tobacco and upon spirits used in the arts and 
for mechanical purposes, and if despite this, and 
while cheeking by higher duties the importation of 
articles produced in this country, 
“there shall still remain a larger revenue than is requisite for the 
wants of the government, we favor the entire repeal of internal 
taxes [that is, free whiskey] rather than the surrender of any part 
of our protective system.” 


This is wholly new Republicanism, and a complete 
renuneiation of the old principle upon the subject. 


It is this new departure which repels Dr. CUYLER - 


and other strong temperance men, The attempt to 
sophisticate such men and others by asserting that 
the States can still lay the tax is baffled by an author- 
ity which ought to be conclusive with those who 
make the attempt. Mr. BLAINE says: 

“The national government has an absolute monopoly of the 
revenue from customs, because the States are forbidden by the 
Constitution to levy a tax on imports. The excise tax was left 
open to both the national and State governments. But, as a mat- 
ter of fact, it is only the national government that can effectively 
levy and collect it. Should the State of Illinois, for instance, 
attempt to levy an excise on whiskey, the distilleries would be re- 
moved across the river to Missouri. Each State in turn that 
should attempt to collect an excise tax would find itself baffled 
and disabled. It is only the national government that can do it.” 


The position taken at Chicago upon this subject, 
like that upon the higher tariff tax, with the suggest- 
ion of reducing the surplus by prodigal disburse- 
ments, presents as Republicanism a policy and a pros- 
pect which alarm’ a host of Republicans, as others 
were alarmed in 1884 by the character and signifi- 
cance of the nominations. It is another sign of the 
party disintegration which is now going on. 


THE COLOR LINE, 


SOME time ago, in speaking of the Southern ques- 
tion, by which we meant that of the colored vote, we 
pointed out that the remedy for such wrongs as ex- 
isted is not national or political, but lies in’ the eras- 
ure of the color line and the encouragement of the 
normal division of parties by differing opinions upon 
great national policies. The situation in those dis- 
tricts where the colored vote is in the ascendant is 
due to the dread of negro domination—a dread found- 
ed, as is held by the white citizens in those districts, 
upon reason and experience.» The feeling toward a 
peaceful, intelligent, and industrious colored minor- 
ity, even in a peculiarly enlightened community, is 
shown by the fact that the unequal laws against ne- 
groes have been only recently modified in Ohio, and 
that in parts of that State the mixed schools author- 
ized by law are still repugnant to the whites. In 
such communities it is fair to presume that if the 
majority vote were that of recently emancipated 
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slaves, some means would be devised directly or in- 
directly to escape its control. The wrong and the 
danger of refusing to respect the rights of a majority 
of legal voters in a community are indisputable. 
They cannot be confined to that community, and 
patriotic and intelligent men will therefore not con- 
tent themselves with decrying them, but by a careful 
and sympathetic study of causes and circumstances 
will seek practical measures of relief. The actual 
situation is plainly stated by Judge McCLurRE, of Ar- 
kansas, in a recent speech to the Lincoln Club at Lit- 
tle Rock. The judge has been one of the chief Re- 
publican leaders in the State for twenty years. He 
says that ‘‘ the white element of tlie South will never 
submit to negro rule,” seeing in it only a promise of 
the horrors of San Domingo. As long as the negro 
vote is solid, every other question and interest will 
be postponed to that of opposing it. 

In Jefferson County, in Arkansas, where there is 
a Republican or colored majority of 2800, a bargain 
is made between the Republicans and Democrats to 
divide the offices. Tlie reason is that the minority 
wills that it shall be so, and the majority does not 
dare to resist. Judge MCCLURE says that in Phillips 
County, in Arkansas, 400 Democrats hold 3600 col- 
ored Republicans in subjection, and less than 100 
Democrats in Crittenden County have overborne the 
colored Republican organization and expelled the 
colored officers from the county. He says that they 
are asking the Governor for redress, but that it will 
be in vain. Negro domination, he thinks, once over- 
thrown by revolution, has never been restored. This 
situation, he says as a Republican, cannot be changed 
until the negro vote is divided. While it is simply 
black against white, ‘‘the law is powerless, the Gov- 
ernor is powerless, the courts are powerless.” Judge 
McCLURE advises the dissolution of the alliance be- 
tween the Republican party and the negro vote as 
the only way of promoting natural and normal party 
relations, and consequently of giving the Republican 
party a chance of growth and influence in the State. 
The Republican platform, he says, is acceptable to 
large interests and bodies of voters in Arkansas and 
other Southern States. But while Republican suc- 
cess means negro domination there can be no other 
question. When, however, the vote is determined, 
not by colpr, but by conviction and preference, as in 
Massachusetts or New York, then the fear of black 
domination will disappear, and the white voters will 


. take sides according to their interests and belief. 


Judge D. L. RUSSELL, an equally prominent Re- 
publican leader in North Carolina, an ex-member of 
Congress, in recently declining a nomination for the 
Chief-Justiceship of the Supreme Court, speaking as 
a Republican, says: 


““T would rise to remark that, while as a rule the South does 
not treat its colored people with the same liberality and justice 
which they receive in the North, there is yet defence for the deep 
and dire determination of the Southern white man to never sub- 
mit to negro rule. The negroes of the South are largely savages. 
We, with Northern aid and sanction, kidnapped them, enslaved 
them, and by most monstrous wrong degraded them so that they are 
no more fit to govern than ave their brethren in African swamps, or 
so many Mongolians dumped down from pagan Asia. In North 
Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, and other frontier States there is 
not the slightest danger of negro government, nor has there ever 
been. But in South Carolina and most of the cotton States there 
was negro rule, which was as much a parody upon civilized insti- 
tutions as is the present Bourbon dominion in South Carolina a 
travesty upon free government.” 


Judge RUSSELL proceeds to say as strongly as pos- 
sible that he does not say that all negroes are say- 
ages, and that he has the deepest sympathy with the 
race, for which, through hatred and obloquy, he has 
contended for twenty years. An intelligent and 
prosperous African citizen is as agreeable to him as 
the Southern Bourbon Democrat is disgusting. But 


‘he feels that the identification of Republicanism with 


negro domination keeps ‘‘the South” solid. The 
movement for a division of the colored vote, of which 
the Indianapolis Convention is a sign, is therefore 
to be warmly welcomed. The remarks of its Presi- 
dent, Mr. PETER H. CLark, a former principal of the 
colored high-school in Cincinnati, from which posi- 
tion it is stated that he was dismissed by the Repub- 
licans solely because he ceased to be a Republican, 
show great intelligence and shrewd perception. 
Judges McCLurE and RUSSELL would apparently 
seek to dissolve the alliance of Republicanism and 
the coloved vote by repelling it from the Republican 
organization. But the method of which Mr. CLARK’s 
course is an illustration, the resolution of colored 
voters to cast their ballots according to their convic- 
tions upon current public questions, is the natural 
and better way. As Mr. CLARK truly says, few of the 
evils under which the negroes suffer are political in 
their nature or can be remedied by political means. 
Experience since the war shows clearly that a situa- 
tion which merely arrays the colored voters against 
the white is for every reason to be deplored. The 
responsibility and the fault are not to be charged ex- 
clusively to either party. But it is evident that mere 
persistence in recrimination will not solve the prob- 
lem; and as the maintenance of the color line will 
remedy no abuse, its disappearance in a natural dif- 
ference of opinion upon public questions will be the 
earnest of the solution of a serious problem. 
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SHERIDAN, 


THE most picturesque and romantic figure in the 
group of great Union Generals was SHERIDAN. His 
vigor, his skill, his success in battle, justify the title 
of ‘“‘our great battle General,” which ex-President 
HAYES gives him in his despatch. Dash and swift- 
ness and dauntlessness are the qualities which always 
dazzle the imagination ; but in SHERIDAN they do not 


outshine his true military genius of perception, com-’ 


prehension, and concentration. General GRANT said 
that SHERIDAN saw at once and instinctively the key 
of the position, and knew how to bring the fitting 
force to bear upon the right point at the right mo- 
ment. This was NAPOLEON’s rule, to outnumber the 
enemy: at the critical point. SHERIDAN too had the 
moral power of doubling his force by inspiring it. 
It was a charmed personal ascendency, which also 
NAPOLEON had, and which more than anything else 
makes an army invincible. 

The military achievements of SHERIDAN both at the 
West and the East are sfrongly defined in the story 
of the war. His fiery sweep of the Shenandoah Val- 
ley, his cheerful seizure of the retreating army at 
Winchester, then hurling it a resistless bolt at the 
enemy, his terrible onsets which rolled up the flank 
of the foe, and the air of victory in which he moved, 
are all recalled with a thrill by those who remember 
the daily progress of the war, but they are as striking 
in the historic narrative. It was doubtless felt at the 
time that he was especially a fighter, an indomitable 
and unequalled lieutenant, rather than a commander- 
in-chief; but a study of his career in the field justifies 
GRANT'S belief that in the large sense he was a born 
soldier, and that in the chief command he would: have 
planned campaigns as wisely as he would have prose- 
cuted them heroically and triumphantly. 

Like SHERMAN, he declined-all political contention 
when the war ended. GRANT'S position as head of 
the armies, to whom LEE surrendered, and whose sim- 
ple and patriotic magnanimity forecast both the feel- 
ing and the policy of the restoration, made him the 
chief representative of the Union cause, and naturally 
led to his Presidency. But the political suggestions 
in regard to SHERMAN and SHERIDAN were felt to be 
mere party expedients, and were countenanced by 
neither of the Generals. In the case of all, when 
GRANT’s life was ended, it was strikingly evident that 
the good fortune which seems to attend America was 
still supreme. That in such a vast and momentous 
contest as our civil war LINCOLN should have been 
President, and GRANT, SHERMAN, SHERIDAN, and 
THOMAS our chief Generals, is a marvellous tribute to 
American character and American institutions. The 
President was the only American whom we can name 
with WASHINGTON. The Generals were soldiers of 
illustrious genius, whose only inspiration was unself- 
ish patriotism. 





INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 


THE friends of the International Copyright Bill 
in Washington decided that the wiser course is to 
defer final action until December, but Mr. CoLLins 
asked the House in vain to appoint a day for its con- 
sideration, and it must take its chance. The post- 
ponement was favored both by members of Congress 
and unofficial advocates of the measure. The reason 
- is that the passage of the MILLs bill has left the House 
virtually without.a quorum, and,that the indifference 
of a late session and the apprehension of taking ac- 
tion during a Presidential campaign upon a somewhat 
noted question might imperil the bill if it were pushed 
toavote. This is a disappointment, but there is the 
consolation that the project will not be harmed by 
further consideration. The more the subject is pon- 
dered, the stronger the movement becomes, and after 
the election there will be greater probability of a dis- 
position of the bill upon its merits. It has already 
passed the Senate, and the apparent favor with which 
it is regarded by leaders of both sides in the House 
encourages the expectation of success. The proposed 
measure, as we have stated, is a compromise among all 
interests—a result which is now reached for the first 
time. Concessions have been made to the mechan- 
ical interests involved, without which the prospects 
of a settlement would have been seriously impaired. 
But the desire and the ability to agree are the earnest 
of a common feeling which is essential to success. 

Meanwhile a very interesting and significant inci- 
dent was the late banquet in London in honor of 
American authors. It is a pleasant sign of the exist- 
ing good feeling in the literary craft that while Amer- 
ican authors are striving to secure a just recognition 
of the rights of English authors in this country, Eng- 
lish authors, in turn, should be evincing in England 
their cordial regard for their American brethren. One 
of the most famous of these, Mr. LOWELL, was the guest 
of honor, and the warmth of his reception was not 
only a tribute to the eminent man of letters, but to 
the American citizen who has done so much, both as 
‘an author and as an official representative, to promote 
a common good feeling between the countries. Mr. 
Bryce presided, the historian of the Holy Roman Em- 
pire and late Under Foreign Secretary, an a*com- 
plished scholar and man of affairs, who has been 
much in this country, and has studied our institu- 
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tions with care and sympathy and admiration. Mr. 
LOWELL said he looked back upon nothing in his life 
with more satisfaction than upon the fact that he had 
been able in some degree to contribute to the inter- 
national good feeling. He spoke with authority and 
accuracy in saying that American authors were will- 
ing to accept any bill recognizing the principle of 
International copyright, and confessed his impatience 
with the imputation that popular government tends 
to produce a lower standard of morality than exists 
elsewhere. He thought the root of the trouble lay 
in a certain dulness in our common ancestors in dis- 
tinguishing between literary and other work. 

The occasion had more than a personal or exclu- 
sively literary significance. At a time when the 
exigencies of a party contest in this country compel 
a defiant and sneering tone toward England the cord- 
ial and friendly understanding of the literary class 
of both countries is a great public benefit. The con- 
stant sputtering jealousy of England on the part .of 
small American politicians, as if America were unable 
to hold her own except by angry bluster and foolish 
rhetoric, is a contemptible slur upon American char- 
acter and capacity anddignity. There are Americans 
who apparently think that their patriotism is estab- 
lished by a sneering epigram at England, and that the 
surest way to discredit a political opponent is to repre- 
sent him as obsequious to England. Mr. CaBot LODGE 
so far forgot himself in a recent speech as to descend to 
sneering at Mr. LOWELL as holding America to be a 
failure. Mr. LODGE, however, would find it a very 
difficult task to mention any man who has surpassed 
Mr. LOWELL in deepening the self-respect of honorable 
Americans, in illustrating the finest American quali- 
ties, inelevating and ennobling American thought, and 
in fidelity to the highest American ideal. Any shal- 
low demagogue can stir the applause of a crowd of 
hot partisans. But Mr. LopGE has shown himself 
capable of earning the thoughtful and enduring ap- 
proval of intelligent Americans. To renounce this 
approval, and to flatter ignorant and unmanly preju- 
dice, for whatever purpose, is not to be a better Amer- 
ican. The words of LINCOLN are still the noblest ex- 
pression of the true American spirit toward every 
nation—‘‘ with malice toward none, with charity for 
ali:” 





MARTIN VAN BUREN. 


THE life of MARTIN VAN BUREN, by EDWarD M. SHEpP- 
ARD, in the “Series of American Statesmen,” is a very inter- 
esting and significant book, not only as the memoir of one 
of the ablest and most conspicuous leaders of the old 
Democratic party, but as the work of one of the new 
Democrats, whose views upon the great public question of 
the last generation, that of slavery, are those held by the 
old Republican party. The book is written with ample 
knowledge and detinite convictions, and in a lucid and at- 
tractive style. It treats an epoch in our political history 
which, while within the memory of older men, is yet unfa- 
miliar to the new generation, and it treats it candidly, but 
with Democratic sympathies. This we do not mention as 
a defect. Political history must be always written with 
certain mental inclinations, which, however, need not con- 
fuse the judgment. MOTLEY treats Elizabethan politics 
with the feeling of a participant, and it is to that feeling 
that his works owe their picturesque vividness and vigor. 
The contemporary Whig view of VAN BUREN was that of 
“a fox,” a “little magician,” a smooth, “ non-committal,” 
plausible politician, shifty, evasive, and lucky. This view 
became the Whig tradition, and VAN BUREN has greatly 
suffered from it. To those educated in that tradition his 
work upon the origin of parties in this country was an un- 
expected revelation of ability which compelled a readjust- 
ment of opinion. 

Mr. SHEPARD’s book will complete that change. The 
reader who does not accept fully his estimate of the man 
will yet acknowledge that hitherto VAN BUREN has not 
been correctly appreciated, and that he is fairly entitled to 
rise from the class of mere politicians to that of statesmen. 
His conduct of the great financial controversy of 1837, end- 
ing in the creation of the independent Treasury, discloses 
a breadth and comprehensiveness of view and a certain 
civic courage which are not the qualities of political trick- 
sters. But the final verdict upon VAN BurREN will be 
probably that while he had political principles, he yet 
lacked political principle. In other words, his tastes and 
his ambitions inclined him to consider at every point 
rather what was expedient than what was right. In an 
executive officer of enormous responsibility this is indeed 
often indispensable. We do not deny it. But a man of 
profound principle will not place himself in a position 
where he must disregard principle for expediency. Srw- 
ARD said that he early learned from JEFFERSON that in 
statesmanship we must often do what we can rather than 
what we would. But it is obvionsly a dangerous plea. A 
demagogne may take the lowest course, and profess pro- 
found regret that circumstances and public opinion do not 
permit him to take a higher. Ifa view of expediency is 
to determine conduct, it is of the utmost importance to 
know who it is that estimates expediency. There are 
three courses always open to a public man in office: to 
pursue his own view, to obey that of his party or his con- 
stituency, or to resign. He may take any of these courses 
honestly. Even in the second alternative he may hold it 
better for his own view to yield for the time to that ofvhis 
party. But here there is extreme danger of sophistication. 
When JoHN QUINCY ADAMS decided to support JEFFER- 
son’s embargo, it is singular that he did not resign for the 
reason that led him to resign after he had voted. 

During the later career of VAN BUREN the touchstone of 
the quality of American statesmanship and public men was 
the question of slavery. He had given an early vote for 
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the limitation of slavery extension, and he had some natu- 
ral antislavery impulses. But much of the advance of the 
slave- power was made during his active political life, 
under the auspices of his party, and it cannot be fairly said 
that he withstood its tendency. VAN BUREN meant to be 
‘President, and he knew as well as WEBSTER that the es- 
sential condition of success was the favor of the slave 
power, and they both knew the terms of that favor. Werp- 
STER’S early and strong antislavery convictions and ex- 
pressions and his essential Northern mould were more sig- 
nificant to that power than his later abasement, and VAN 
BuREN’s position upon the annexation of Texas lacked ab- 
solute devotion to the policy of slavery, and was therefore 
fatal. After his defeat for the Democratic nomination in 
1848, if he had seriously changed his view of the slavery 
question he: might well. have made a plain statement. of 
the fact, and have withdrawn from the support of his old 
party. But after he had proved*the apparent fervor of 
his new antislavery views by accepting a nomination to 
defeat the Democratic nomination, because of what he de- 
clared to be the wrong position of the Democratic party, 
he rejoined the party when its position was even worse, 
and having refused to vote for Cass, he voted for BUCHAN- 
AN. This course Mr. SHEPARD deplores and condemns. 
He conceals nothing in his story, least of all his own opin- 
ions. But knowing that he is really and justly rehabilita- 
ting a public man who has been misunderstood and depre- 
ciated, his friendly sympathy seems to us sometimes to 
give to the portrait a rosier hue than that of truth. His 
work, however, is so admirable and judicious and valuable 
that it will take rank with the best of our political biog- 
raphies. 








GENERAL FISK’S LETTER. 

THE letter of General Fisk accepting the Prohibition 
nomination for the Presidency wakes a neat point against 
the Republican platform. “The-first concern of good gov- 
ernment,” says the Chicago platform, “is the virtue and 
sobriety of the people and the purity of the home.” Very 
well, says General Fisk, in substance, then, by your own 
confession, the tariff is a secondary issue. The Republican 
platform declares virtue, sobriety, and purity to be the first 
concern of government, while the Republican press and 
orators insist that the method of collecting a revenue is 
the paramount issue. - 7 

General Fisk-also condemns the folly of the Republican 
policy of prohibiting pauper immigration, and of excluding 
the rivalry of pauper labor by a high tariff, while favor- 
ing license to “ perpetuate the manufacture of paupers and 
criminals in our own midst, with whom honest labor must 
compete, and whom largely it must support.” 

The letter represents undoubtedly a widely diffused sen- 
timent, and General Fisk’s candidacy may have a very de- 
cided effect upon the election by reducing the Republican 
vote in New Jersey. 





AMERICAN ACTORS IN ENGLAND, 


THE space which is given to the theatre in the Loudon 
correspondence of the great New York papers shows how 
general must be the interest in plays and players. The 
presentation by Mr. MANSFIELD of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde 
and the performances of Mr. DaLy’s company in London 
and Stratford are described with a detail which is hardly 
allotted to the most important public events. The interest 
is partly due to the fact that the companies are American, 
and there is an amusing air of surprise in the accounts, 
such as our press might display at the revelation of high 
scholarship among the Sioux. 

Mr. HENRY IRVING taught us the value of an intelligent 
“setting” of dramatic performances, and the English pub- 
lic may well think that we have improved upon the lesson 
when it sees the DaLy performance of Taming the Shrew. 
That play evidently “took the town,” and at Stratford the 
spectacle seems to have been a great event. The letters 
speak of the ignorant iuterest in things American, which 
causes a theatrical company to. be regarded with much the 
same curiosity that greeted a Chinese embassy a hundred 
years ago. 


. 








PERSONAL. 


Prorrssor Exjsua Gray, who has been such a determined con- 
testant of the honors given to Professor Brit for inventing the 
telephone, has organized a “ telautograph” company, the telauto- 
graph being an instrument that he has invented for transmitting 
messages long distances in fac-simile handwriting of the sender. 
Rich New York capitalists are back of him. 

—General SHERMAN averages two dinner invitations a day, but 
he accepts considerably fewer than he did a year ago. 

—Ross1, Italy’s great tragedian, has decided to quit the stage. 
It has given him a fortune. 

—New York’s Grand Lodge of Masons has been tendered the 
handsome estate of the late Guvernor Wasninaton Hunt at Lock- 
port on which to establish a Masonic Asylum. Jonn Hopar, who 
is Junior Grand Warden of the order in this State, makes the gift. 

—Germany’s. new Emperor is distributing pictures and images 
of himself broadcast. One of his latest freaks was to have him 
self photographed beside Bismarck. 

—Tuomas H. Seay, who has just been re-elected Governor of 
Alabama, served through the war as a privatecin the Confed- 
erate ranks. He is hailed as a sort of political curiosity on that 
account down South, where every other politician boasts an army 
title. 

—Henry Warp Bercuer’s country home at Peekskill is report- 
ed to be sadly neglected. It cost Mr. Beecner $300,000, but is 
now said to be offered in the market at $80,000. 

—General Atrrep H. Terry, who gave up army duties for the 
chance to rest, is rapidly regaining’ his health and strength. He 
spends most of his time in an old army tent that he has pitched 
upon the lawn of his new home at New Haven. 

—A patriot doomed to disappointment lately addressed this 


“epistle to General Buack, of the National Pension Office: “I am 


the father of seven sons by one wife. I have been informed by 
different parties that where a man is the father of seven sons and 
no daughters he was entitled to a pension. Therefore I write you 
to know the truth about it, and how shall I proceed?” 

—Jamrs SteVENS was a poor man, and one of the original set- 
tlers of Portlind, Oregon. He pre-empted 260 acres of land in 
what is now the heart of that town, and now, dying, he leaves to 
heirs who had forgotten him ‘an estate worth hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars. 
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THE GROWTOWN “ BUGLE.” 
By SARAH ORNE JEWETT 

One gray Friday morning, when Miss Prudence 
Fellows was listlessly finishing her belated week’s 
ironing, her eye caught sight of some words in 
large type on the scorched newspaper that lay 
on the ironing-board. Her flat-irons had been 
troubling her all the morning; in fact they also 
were affected by the dismal damp weather, and 
needed to be rubbed smooth very often. She 
had nothing better than this folded newspaper, 
which she had picked up at random, with a hasty 
glance at its date, and there it had been all the 
time until its top fold had become a shiny brown. 

The words were these: ‘“ Wuy pon’r you Make 


*your Fortune?” and Miss Fellows half smiled, 


and looked pleased and conscious, letting a fresh- 
ly heated iron cool in mid-air instead of giving it 
a determined rub. She finished the bit of work 
that was in hand, and then seated herself by the 
kitchen window to read the paper which had been 
confronting her with calm assertion for several 
hours. This was a strange paper; she could not 
remember at first how it had come into the house, 
and then remembered that one of the neighbors 
must have wrapped a bundle of asparagus in it 
the week before. The asparagus was too young 
to cut, and Miss Fellows resented the bad bargain, 
for asparagus was a great luxury to her, and she 
always hated to pay for anything. A stern hon- 
esty ruled her every action, however; she could 
not bear the thought of owing any one, any better 
than she could bear spending money. The only 
proper course was to be self-denying. She had 
let her own garden run to waste, and was now 
selling a small crop of standing grass every year 
from where the asparagus bed and the beets and 
radishes and delicious melons used to grow in her 
father’s and mother’s time. She said that it was 
far cheaper to buy what she needed, and it was 
too much trouble and expense to carry on a whole 
garden for one person. 

“Well,” she said aloud, in a grumbling tone, 
“p'r’aps the newspaper may be wuth more to me 
than Abby Cook’s sparrowgrass was. I think 
likely her Sam’el sent it home to her ; he’s roamin’ 
out that way somewheres. Growtown, Kansas— 
never heared of the place before. Seems to 
think well of itself,’ she muttered as she un- 
folded it and glanced over the singed and torn 
sheet. ‘ ‘Best investments in the State,’ be they ? 
‘Election of Se-lectmen.’ Well, we don’t think 
wuth a while to take much notice o’ that down 
this way. Laying out o’ new lots; present o’ 
strawberries to the editorial staff—um, um, um. 
Seem to have had a good time eatin’ of ’em. 
Hon. Simeon Streeter elected Town Treasurer. 
Progress of Hon. Simeon Streeter’s elegant new 
residence. Lor’, here’s a picture of it! ’Zisa 
han’some place, I declare; and ’way out in Kan- 
sas too! "T'wa’n’t long ago there was nobody 
but Digger Injuns or some such makeshifts o’ 
humanity out there,” mused Miss Fellows. 

“T should like to live in some such a place, 
where there was a bustlin’ drive ’mongst the men- 
folks, and buildin’s a-puttin’ up, and all them 
things. Now if I had anybody to advise with I 


* shouldn’t wonder if I could git high interest on 


my money out toGrowtown. What was that about 
my makin’ a fortune? I caught sight o’ some- 
thin’—oh! new business block—here ’tis: stock 
all subseribed for but forty thousand (that’s con- 
siderable, seems to me); eight per cent. to ten per 
cent. guaranteed from rents the first year,” and 
she gave a sigh of envy. “The deacon said I 
couldn’t look for nothin’ higher’n five ;” and with 
a dissatisfied look Miss Prudence rose and went to 
her work again, laying the Growtown Bugle care- 
fully aside. She pounded the old board tremen- 
dously; she was excited by a new idea. 

To such a daily contracting life as Miss Pru- 
dence’s was, a glimpse into a reckless, daring, en- 
thusiastic Western town was a strange revelation. 
She finished her ironing, the early summer day 
was at high noon, and the rain had ceased to 
fall; but when she had carefully made the last 
preparation for an unusually busy Saturday there 
still remained an hour or two before supper-time. 
She changed her calico dress for a neat but rusty 
alpaca, and went to the sitting-room. The dea- 
con had promised to come that evening to con- 
clude arrangements for the investment of five 
hundred dollars, which had been pinched and 
saved by its owner out of her narrow income from 
mill stocks and woodlands left by her father. 

“‘T hate to have him come purrtin’ round and 
peekin’ into everything I’ve got. He don’t know 
the whole story, an’ he sha’n’t,” said Prudence. 
“T've paid him a little somethin’ here an’ there, 
and advantaged him where I could in reason. 
I've a good mind to let those folks out in Grow- 
town, Kansas, have this money. I'll write ’em 
first anyways, an’ tell him I’ve got other views 
when he comes to-night, leastways that I ain’t 
ready to make up my mind ’bout that spool fac- 
tory stock he talked of; an’ if I lose it out West 
*tis my own hunt.” 

She was surprised at herself for the daring 
courage that made her send a dollar bill by way 
of subscription to the Growtown Bugle for six 
months, and said as she did so that she wanted 
to see how a story turned out that was begun in 
the iron-browned copy for April 30th that had 
fallen into her hands. But when after a week the 
first number of her subscription was brought from 
the post-office she hunted eagerly until she found 
a further prospectus of the new block. This was 
not the only thing that promised well as an invest- 
ment now, and one broadside was given up to a 
plan of new streets and building lots that were 
expected to rise in value quickly. The dazzling 
success of this enterprise was something to re- 
flect upon, and Miss Prudence reflected. She nev- 
er belied her name, and she had always believed all 


Western securities to be worthless unless one were - 


there to watch and act for one’s self. Her finan- 
cial horizon was as limited as it could be, but some- 
how or other she was vastly pleased with Grow- 
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town. Her judgment assented to every word of a 


short editorial. ‘* We would urge our readers not 
to be faithless to our enterprising town, now that 
she is making such daring strides of progress. 
We will venture to say that no town in the West 
shows such largeness of vision and true unselfish 
enterprise as Growtown. The census returns 
show how attractive our chosen home has proved 
to outsiders, and our elegant business streets and 
beautiful private residences show how quickly 
Growtown’s adopted children become loyal to the 
budding city. We need the help of some out- 
side capital just at this time, and to see it flow in 
daily from the East, and we wish, in our editorial 
capacity, to assure investors in Growtown im- 
provements that we only ask them to come and 
investigate for themselves. Ours is no fine scheme 
on paper only, and we are honest men and citi- 
zens, not adventurers and speculators. Those 
who lend their aid to the completion of the Sim- 
eon Streeter business block, named in honor of 


one of our leading citizens, or the remunerative - 


land enterprise set forth in to-day’s issue, will 
never have cause to regret the step.” 

“ Well, the man seems to talk fair,” said Miss 
Fellows. “Simeon Streeter—that was the one 
they'd elected Town Treasurer, and now they’ve 
named a building for him. Must be an elderly 
man, an’ somebody amongst ’em, I’m _ sure. 
There!” with sudden high resolve, “I declare I'll 
write a letter to him, and see which he advises, the 
block or one or two o’ them new lots; ’twon’t 
do no harm. I feel’s if there was a kind o” luck 
laying in my reading that paper just as I was go- 
in’ to invest.” 

If our heroine had seen Growtown in that stage 
of its existence she might not have been so en- 
couraged. 

A few days later the Honorable Simeon Street- 
er looked up at his small son, who came running 
barefooted from the post-office, and was pleased 
to see a dozen letters in his sma!l hand. The 
Honorable Streeter was a man of about thirty- 
five; he was in his shirt sleeves paiiting his 
front fence. His elegant residence was much 
more imposing in the newspaper wood-cut than 
in reality; to tell the truth, the Growtown Bugle 
had furnished itself with most of its type and 
some electrotype illustrations at a sheriff's sale 
of « defunct newspaper in a neighboring town. 
Sim Streeter was putting up a house for himself 
and his wife and three children; quite a modest 
house, and not yet lathed and plastered; but 
there was the electro lying idle, and the friendly 
editor used it by way of compliment. Sim Street- 
er had made one or two unsuccessful settlements 
in towns that had dwindled, but this time he 
meant to keep his dogged resolution not to quit 
until he was worth his cool hundred thousand. 
They were pretty certain, all the enterprising 
Girowtown citizens, that the Chikken Hazard and 
Flyby and the Wantostop Railroad extensions 
would form a junction in Growtown, where there 
were first rate water privileges and several other 
inducements. Streeter knew an official of the 
Wantostop; indeed, they were old chums, and 
Jim Bush was doing his best to accommodate a 
deserving friend. If it seemed expedient for the 
junction to be twenty minutes nearer Kansas 
City, Growtown was lost. 

Simeon Streeter’s courage was still high. He 
owned a long line of lots where he believed the 
companies would place their chief buildings. He 
owed for nearly all of them ; but money was com- 
ing in at last. He laid down his paint-brush on 
a bit of board, and went in out of the sun to read 
his letters. There were some satisfactory letters, 
and then cireulars—a whole half-dozen of them 
—inviting this well-known man to invest his 
capital in more or less rewarding business opera- 
tions elsewhere. ‘I’ve got it all in one,” thought 
Streeter, with a thrill of pride. “I’m going up 
like a rocket when I start.” 

He looked a little puzzled when he came to the 
last letter. The prim unbusinesslike handwriting 
might belong to some elderly relative whose name 
he could not recall; but when he glanced at the 
signature it was unknown, and this was the first 
he had heard of Simmsby, Massachusetts, at which 
the letter was dated. 

Miss Prudence Fellows requested him to ac- 
quaint her with some further particulars in re- 
gard to investing money in Growtown. She un- 
derstood that he was a man of probity and honor. 
She would like his advice about the respective 
values of the Streeter block and the building lots, 
having a little money to invest; but if that did 
well she might consider Growtown favorably in 
future. Miss Fellows had smiled with glee over 
her own little craftiness. “ They won’t let me lose 
whatever I let ’em have now,” she assured her- 
self, with lofty self-approval. 

“She's some old maid that’s venturing for her- 
self,” mused Simeon. ‘“TJ’ll work off some of 
my lots on you, Prudy, and. make a smashing 
favor of it. The money ’Il come in handy. I'll 
offer you ten of ’em as a special thing.” 

This'was what he did; but by next mail Miss 
Fellows wrote to secure two only, and pointed 
out their desired location on the broadside of the 
Growtown Bugle. 

“Hanged if she hain’t picked out the best of 
the lot!” exclaimed the amazed owner. “T'll 
tell her she must take the two next those. I 
won't give her the corner anyway. She may be 
rich as mud, and I'll please her this time.” And 
so the business was settled. 

Prudence had many fears, and made herself 
miserable with self-reproach the rest of the sum- 
mer. When she had nothing else to think of she 
thought despairingly of this mistaken step. She 
eagerly read the weekly issue of the Bugle, but 
she got tired of its constantly repeated prophe- 
cies and assurances, and the block still pleaded 
for capital, though it seemed to have been com- 

pleted and was now occupied. In the mean 
time Miss Fellows had became partially ac- 
quainted with many citizens whose private 
affairs were continually commented upon and 
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recorded. Her world had been increased by ex- 
actly the size of Growtown, and when a pastor 
was to be selected by the Growtown branch of 
her own denomination she became as excited as 
anybody over the rival candidates. She had not 
renewed her subscription to the weekly county 
paper which was generally taken in Simmsby, 
for she believed that enough news, general and 
particular, reached her by the way of Kansas, 
even if the national items were very much be- 
hind time. She began to think more about 
Growtown than she did about Simmsby, and to 
be far more alive to its interests. 

“If they don’t carry the railroads through, I’ve 
lost my money,” she decided one day with more 
sorrow than anger. The Honorable Simeon 
Streeter had written her an answer to a long-de- 
ferred and tremblingly put forth letter of in- 
quiry, and assured her that Growtown had the 
best outlook of any Western town of its size and 
age, and repeated its history as if he were copy- 
ing a Bugle leader. But he had folded up a 
portion of his discouraged personal atmosphere 
in the sheet of letter-paper, and Miss Fellows 
was affected by it even while she read his valiant 
words. The ratio of increase of Growtown’s 
population to its four years of age and the ratio 
of New York’s growth since the time of Hendrik 
Hudson was one thing, but the painfully saved 
five hundred dollars of Miss Prudence Fellows 
was quite another; and there she had let it go 
out of hand as if it had slipped through her 
fingers into the depths of Simmsby Pond. 

But Growtown was bound to grow, to quote the 
words of the Bugle. The railroads came through. 
No more staging across to the unpleasant rival 
town of Dublin; no more flings and slurs at mis- 
taken enterprise. The citizens held their heads 
very high, and took occasion to visit their neigh- 
bors. Dublin itself was left out in the cold, after 
all. To be sure, it was the outlet of a grain re- 
gion, but it was on a branch of a feeble railroad 


‘that was bound to go under before the new trunk 


lines. Growtown real estate went up, and the 
citizens grew rich in the night, as the trees crowd 
out new leaves in early summer. Nothing sue- 
ceeds like success; and besides the railroads 
themselves, with their demand for land, for tene- 
ments, for men, strangers appeared daily with 
plans for the building of manufactories, and for 
shopkeeping and money-spending and money- 
making of every sort. The Honorable Simeon 
Streeter hardly allowed himself time to eat or 
sleep. He employed a clerk. He was a rich man, 
and his name was known to Boston and New 
York banking firms. And he had not lathed and 
plastered his new house simply because he meant 
to let somebody else do that now, and build him- 
self the best house in that side of Kansas if his 
money rolled up like this. Everybody knows 
how a Western town can spread itself out when 
it once gets started, and this one was a marvel to 
every looker-on. 

There was a system of graded schools with pop- 
ular teachers; before another year went over there 
were Mayor and Aldermen and Councilmen .and 
all the officials that the young city needed. The 
Bugle became a daily, and had three rivals into 
the bargain. Yet all the money was so busy mak- 
ing more money that there were strange traces of 
neglect, and most things were half finished, and 
Growtown looked as if it had just stepped out of 
the mortar box. The new rows of houses looked 
as if they were not the expression of individual 
taste, but had been bought and sold by the dozen. 
And away up in Simmsby, Massachusetts, Miss 
Prudence Fellows’s head was in a whirl. She 
considered herself the ablest business woman in 
America. 

When Mr. Streeter’s letter had come convey- 
ing to her the first intimation of her rise of for- 
tune she had been incredulous, and even accused 
him ‘of trying to get more money out of her. 
Then he had quickly advised her not to respond 
favorably to the first offer of the railroads, both 
of which would be likely to want her lots. Miss 
Prudence was terrified by telegrams, and sadden- 
ed because every one had to be bronght from 
East Simmsby, and cost seventy-five cents for de- 
livery. Yet after three in one day she sold her 
lots for four thousand dollars, and bought some 
others, also likely to rise immensely in value. 


Sim Streeter was most good-natured, and took, 


great pains with the old lady’s little fortune. He 
felt as if he showed gratitude in this way for his 
own prosperity, and fancied Miss Prudence a gen- 
tle old creature who had shown a touching confi- 
dence in his integrity. That five hundred dollars 
had tided him over the hardest bit of sailing since 
he came to Growtown. He might have had to 
sacrifice all this success if she had not sent the 
draft just as she did, and he would keep her 


‘money moving as long as he saw the chances. 


Prudence returned the first check that came, 
with orders that all her money should be rein- 
vested. She could live for the present on her 
own property at home, as she always had. She 
held her head as high as she could, and yet she 
had always seemed consequential to her acquaint- 
ances. She could safely trust ‘to the secrecy of 
the telegraph, and she always had kept the Grow- 
town Bugle out of sight. Even the deacon, who 
took honest pains with her money, and who some- 
times wondered if she could have possibly given 
away that five hundred dollars to the mission- 
aries—even the deacon did not know that she 
was, from the Simmsby point of view, a rich wo- 
man. Her five hundred dollars had growh like 
a green bay-tree. She did not think it was worth 
while to send the next five hundred after it, but 
offered it, out of compassion and equity, for in- 
vestment in the spool factory, which had exceed- 
ed all hopes, and paid eight per cent., as the 
deacon avowed at the last annual meeting. She 
thought it would be just as well to have it near 
home, but she regretted her short-sightedness 
more than once, as her investments were report- 
ed from Growtown. 

The deacon was almost the only person who 
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befriended Miss Fellows to any great extent. 
She was such a stingy creature that all her 
neighbors lost patience with her. There were 
some people who were always telling stories 
about her last piece of meanness. And what if 
they had known that she had so much money 
besides her comfortable village house and inter- 
est money coming in? She gave very little to 
the minister’s salary, and didn’t pay that till the 
last day of grace. She economized in her living 
expenses until she fairly went hungry; the ex- 
pense of the telegrams that repeated the tale of 
her gains was balanced by some piece of econo- 
my. She used, before she invested in Growtown 
real estate, to employ a widow woman whose 
poor little house stood at the end of her own 
standing-grass garden, and the small wage had 
been greatly counted on by this Mrs. Peck, 
who was struggling hard to bring up her three 
children. Now Miss Prudence did all her work 
herself, but she sometimes watched for little 
Lizzie Peck to go by. She could not help liking 
the child, and found it hard once in a while not 
to be generous and good to her. The little thing 
had such sweet, wistful eyes, and an eager way 
of looking at you, and of speaking with a voice 
that gave one a thrill of affection for her. Miss 
Prudence said to herself that she meant to let 
that money grow awhile longer, and since affairs 
must take a turn downward some time, she would 
wait and sell out then, and salt her money down 
in Boston, and get the good of the interest every 
vear. She would take dear little Lizzie Peck 
and send her to school off somewhere, and do 
well by her. There was plenty of time yet, 
thongh. 

Miss Fellows had come to feel a great interest 
in Simeon Streeter, Junior, for his father’s sake. 
He was now and then spoken of in the Bugle, on 
his father’s account, of course, but she had 
learned from the Bugle that “Simmie” had got 
into trousers, and that he was the best speaker 
in school, and that he had come off victor in a 
spelling match, and much else that was of im- 
portance to the public. One day she read in the 
personal column of her newspaper that “ the son 
of our leading citizen, Mayor Streeter, had been 
heard on Metropolis Street begging his generous 
parent for a bicycle, and in all probability we 
should soon see the promising lad wheeling 
swiftly by our inky windows.” 

Miss Prudence was fired by a sudden resolve. 
She didn’t care what it cost, she meant to give 
that bicycle herself. It would please Mayor 
Streeter, and would be a very proper thing. And 
she wrote a telegram to be sent from East Simms- 
by by the stage-driver ‘that very afternoon. 
Whether she found it pleasant to do a kindness, 
or whether it was that the gratified father soon 
increased again the’ profits. of those lucky lots, 
nobody can say, but, regardless of his suitable 
percentages, she sent the boy a little present of 
money at New-Year tite, though she did nothing 
for anybody in Simmsby. 

Somehow it was a great deal easier to give 
away money when it did not go through her own 
hands. She tried hard one day to give Lizzie 
Peck five cents for herself when she brought 
back the change after doing an errand, but she 
thought they would look for it every time. “Til 
do enough for her by-and-by to make up,” said 
Miss Prudence, consoling herself for the attacks 
of her conscience as she watched the pale child 
go away. The mother was ailing just then, but 
when somebody ventured to tell her nearest 
neighbor that it was from overwork, Miss Pru- 
dence felt angry, and insisted that she was a 
complaining creature, that Mrs, Peck, and shift- 
less. Why shouldn’t she get along as well as 
anybody? She paid Deacon Burrow hardly any 


_ rent. 


Growtown was much excited a little later than 
this about building an opera-house, and the Bugle, 
ever public-spirited, urged everybody who had 
shared in the city’s prosperity to be generous. 
They wanted a fitting place for the great Ameri- 
can orators to come and speak in, and the next 
year was to see another Presidential campaign. 
Soon they might expect the best dramatic taient 
and the stars of the musical world. Why should 
they deny themselves all this because their pub- 
lic halls only accommodated third-class enter- 
tainment? Then the adjacent country as well as 
Growtown itself demanded suitable recreation 
after honest toil; their childven needed dramatic 
education. 

It was a truly eloquent appeal, and when Mavor 
Streeter wrote a kind personal note and compli- 
mented Miss Fellows by saying that she little 
knew how well her name was known in Grow- 
town as one of the earliest and most generous 
upholders of the young city’s prosperity, she re- 
sponded by assenting to the large stock subserip- 
tion he advised. ‘I declare if I don’t mean to 
go out there one of these days,” she said, for per- 
haps the twentieth. time. It pleased her very 
much to be called an honorary citizen of Grow- 
town by Mayor Streeter. She grew warm with 
pleasure as she thought that-none of her neigh- 
bors knew what a reputation she had out West. 
She was half frighteped with a thought that the 
Bugle would credit her with her generous gift be- 
fore many days, and yet it was not likely that 
anybody in Simmsby would see it. “I s’pose 
plenty of ’em thinks I am close,” she thought, 
“but there ain’t one of ’em would do what I’ve 
done and think light of it.’ Yet the pale face 
of the little Peck girl came strangely into her 
mind. ‘All in good time,” thought Prudence 
again, “I’m going to do well. by Lizzie.” 

There came a time of rainy weather, and Miss 
Fellows sat alone in her damp sitting-room, too 
much shaded by the maples outside. It did not 
seem worth while to light the fire, so she got 
cold, and nobody happened to come in, and she 
was quite lonely for once in her life, and took her 
only pleasure in thinking that by-and-by she 
would get her money all back from out West, and 
then how she would surprise folks by doing for 
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the parish and fixing up her house, and perhaps 
she might adopt Lizzie Peck out and out. 

There seemed to be a good many people going 
by, and at last Prudence, not being without: curi- 
osity, wrapped herself in a shawl, and was just 
going to stand in the doorway for the sake of 
speaking to somebody, when a bonnet passed by 
the side window. 

The neighbor came in, looking excited. “I 
want to know if you've been sick ¥” she asked. 
“*Everybody’s been wonderin’ where you was, 
You do look kind of peaked. Been livin’ on 
nothin’ but dandelion greens, I s’pose,” she 
added to herself. 

‘What's the matter up this way ®” asked Miss 
Prudence, with a sad sense of discomfort. 

“Why, to think you haven’t heard, living 
nearest of anybody! Well, poor Mis’ Peck’s 
been at death’s door for two days, and poor 
little Lizzie’s just gone—died with lung fever. 
Nobody knew how awfully poor they were; they 
hid it long’s they could, and the doctor said 
Lizzie might ha’ pulled through only she’s been 
good ’s starved.” 

“Lizzie?” said Miss Prudence, faintly ; “little 
Lizzie, that I thought I— Get me a drink of 
water; I feel kind of dizzy.” 

_Miss Prudence Fellows sank to the floor, and 
there she lay. Her neighbors had starved within 
the sound of her voice, while she made money 
and took thonght of those at a distance. She 
never had felt so poor in her life as when she 
came to herself again. , 





HEARI’S-EASE, 


I Bovcnt her some pansies, and she in return 
Gave me a small daisy of gold, 

Which [ was to wear, until she should declare 
My pansies were withered and old. 


I still keep the daisy—the gold Marguerite— 
While Time, ah! too swiftly it flies. 
But she has not said that my pansies were dead : 
They may ever live in her eyes. 
Fiave. Scorr Minxs. 





BORDER TROUBLES. 


Tne captive Apache chief Geronimo is report- 
ed as saying that he left the reservation and went 
on the war-path because he had been im 
upon and robbed by white people, and that he 
had been accused of crimes which were in reality 
committed by Mexicans. The wily old chief has 
lost none of the cunning which enabled him to 
baffle his pursuers so long, and he makes these 
statements in the hope that he may yet be return. 
ed to his old stamping-grounds in Arizona. The 
writer of this not only passed through the final 
campaign against the Apaches, but was present 
at the surrender of Geronimo, and took down 
word for word what the crafty old chief had to 
Say. 

The facts are that Geronimo made his first over- 

tures of surrender only when he had been fairly 
run down by Captain Henry Lawton’s troop of the 
Fourth Cavalry, and had failed in all of his arti- 
tices to elude pursuit. He had been followed day 
and night by the troop, through mountain passes 
and over plains, a distance of more than 3000 
miles, and when overtaken on the banks of the 
Bavispe River, in Sonora, his band was worn out 
and destitute, and had no alternative before them 
but to surrender or fight. On Wednesday, Au- 
gust 25, 1886, the renegade chief came into Cap-. 
tain Lawton’s camp and proposed to surrender, 
and on the Friday following a long talk took place, 
in the course of which he related all of his real 
and imaginary wrongs. He then said that he left 
the reservation because Chatto, another Apache 
chief, wanted to kill him, and that Mickey Free, 
a half-breed, was helping him. He told in his 
own poetic language how he regretted leaving 
his home, for he said when he took his departure 
“his flocks were multiplying, his herds increas- 
ing, and his fields of young corn were green.” 
The greatest grievance which he had against the 
whites was that General Crook had refused to let 
him keep the cattle which had been stolen in 
Mexico on a previous raid. He dwelt upon this 
at great length, and seemed to think it a great 
hardship that he was not allowed to keep the cat- 
tle after his band had been to the trouble of kill- 
ing several hundred Mexicans, and making a long 
drive from the interior of Sonora. The time to 
which Geronimo referred was when he met Gen- 
eral Crook in the Sierra Madre Mountains in 
1884, and promised to come into San Barnardino 
ranch at once and surrender. Instead of this he 
made a raid through Sonora lasting nearly two 
months, and when he did come in it was with 
several hundred head of Mexican horses and cat- 
tle. It was a picturesque sight when this savage 
horde came over the mountain pass leading down 
to San Barnardino, riding at full speed, and driv- 
ing the stolen horses and cattle before them. 
They had sent in runners informing General 
Crook of their coming, but their whooping and 
yelling could be heard long before they came in 
sight over the summit of the divide. The cattle 
driven in on this occasion were confiscated by 
General Crook, and this is the great robbery of 
which Geronimo had to complain. 

People in the East have very little idea how 
much our Mexican neighbors have suffered on 
account of these Apache raids, and how unjustly 
they have been dealt with by our own govern- 
ment. Now that there are some $200,000,000 


of American capital invested in Mexico, and a - 


great effort is being made to establish the most 
friendly relations between the two republics, these 
border troubles should be understood, and the 
same justice accorded Mexicans which our gov- 
ernment asks for its own citizens. At the pre- 
sent time the Department of State at Washington 
is being urged to press the claims for damages 
which have been presented against the Mexican 


government by the family of the California min- 
ing man Baldwin, who was murdered by the noted 
bandit Bernal in the mountains of Durango. If 
Mexico admits the justice of this claim, which is 
supported by our Minister at the city of Mexico, 
she can upon equally good grounds present 
claims against the American government for 
indemnity on account of the Mexican subjects 
who have been murdered on American soil by 
Geronimo and his band. It is true that Mr. 
Baldwin was a highly respected and prominent 
man, while the Mexicans who have been killed in 
the mountains of Arizona and New Mexico were 
generally poor, ignorant, and unknown; but the 
principles of justice which would apply in the 
one case would be equally binding in the others. 
Not only have many Mexican subjects been 
murdered by Apaches, but many hundred head 
of cattle have been driven out of Sonora and 
Chihuahua for which the owners never received 
one cent in return. A review of the closing 
scenes of the last Apache war will illustrate this 
fact, and what happened at that time was but the 
oft-repeated experience of former years. 

When Captain Lawton left Fort Huachuca in 
May, 1886, to take Geronimo’s trail, he had with 
his command some thirty Indian scouts, all of 
whom started out on foot. The pursuit had not 
continued long when the hostile camp was sur- 
prised, and all of their horses and camp outfit 
captured. This captured property the scouts 
claimed, as had been the custom in the past, and 
after a second surprise had occurred every one 
of the Indians who had started out on foot was 
in possession of a horse and saddle, all of which 
had been taken originally from Mexicans. In 
July the first company of scouts were sent in, 
and thirty-two new ones took their places. Again 
the hostile camp was surprised, and again their 
stolen property fell into the hands of the scouts. 
Captain Lawton was always in favor of returning 
captured property to the Mexicans to whom it 
belonged, but was unable to do anything, owing 
to the long-established custom to the contrary. 
On one occasion some Mexicans in the district 
of Saneripi identified the brands on the horses, 
but the Indian scouts refused to give them up. 
In the closing scenes of the campaign, when 
Geronimo came into Fort Bowie on the moniing 
of September 4, 1886, his band had some fifty 
horses, stolen in the district of Ures, which 
were turned into the government corral. The 
Indians left the next day for Florida, but were 
stopped in San Antonio, Texas, and when the 
writer returned to Bowie, after the lapse of some 
two weeks, he found that all of the horses had 
been sold. 

It has been the invariable custom to consider 
stock taken from hostile Indians as captured 
property, and, as already stated, it sometimes 
passes into the hands of the Indian scouts, and 
is carried back to their reservations, and at other 
times is sold by the government, buc in no in- 
stance is it ever returned to the rightful Mexican 
owners. 

The Mexicans have good cause to complain of 
the failure of our government to protect their 
citizens, and there are even instances of Mex- 
icans being killed in Sonora by Indian scouts 
while in the service of the United States and 
wearing the army uniform. The truth of this 
is vouched for, not only by many Mexicans, but 
by Americans resident in Sonora. In one in- 
stance Mr. George Woodward, a well-to-do miner 
of Huasabas, came upon three of Captain Craw- 
ford’s scouts in the mountains, and they tried to 
kill him ; but he, being an old frontiersman, knew 
how. to protect himself, and after a long fight 
succeeded in killing one Indian and wounding 
the other two. There are many other cases 
equally well authenticated, which show that the 
Apache scouts committed depredations while in 
the service of our government. At the time the 
gallant Captain Emmit Crawford was killed by 
Mexican troops a cry of “ Mexican outrage” was 
raised all over the country; but the facts are 
that the scouts and hostiles were encamped so 
close together that it was impossible for the 
Mexicans to distinguish them, and from the evi- 
dence of the two or three white men who were 
in the fight it is almost certain that Geronimo’s 
band joined in the battle, and heiped the scouts 
to drive off the Mexicans. The Apache scouts 
were always treacherous, and when General 
Miles replaced the Chiricahua scouts with White 
Mountain and San Carlos Indians it was a step 
in the right direction; but even these were not 
to be depended upon, and Lawton’s success was 
due in a measure to the fact that he mistrusted 
his Indian scouts and relied upon his own troops 
to do the work, — 

The treacherous character of the Apache Ind- 
ian is strikingly illustrated by the recent out- 
break at the San Carlos agency. The Indians 
interested are some of the very same ones who 
served as scouts with the American troops in pur- 
suit of Geronimo and his band. They were well 
treated, well paid, and well fed, but their love 
for excitement and bloodshed is so great that 
they have been unable to remain quietly on the 
reservation, and now that they have no more 
Chiricahuas to fight, have gone on a raid of their 
own, Official reports show that several friendly 
Indians have already been killed, and the Ari- 
zona papers state positively that ten Indians have 
left the reservation, and have not been overtaken 
by the troops in pursuit. The probabilities are 
that they have gone south, heading for their old 
stamping-grounds in Sonora. If such is the case, 
their raid will certainly be one of the bloodiest 
in modern times, for the mountains are full of 
Americans and Mexicans, who are in utter ig- 
norance of any Indian trouble. 

If in the present raid Mexican citizens are kill- 
ed and their property destroyed, the American 
government will be more.to blame than on any 
former occasion, for the southwestern frontier 
has been left without the protection which or- 
dinary caution would have suggested. When 
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Geronimo was captured the pack trains in the 
Territory were sent to the Northwest. The white 
and Indian scouts were discharged, with the ex- 
ception of two companies for Arizona and New 
Mexico, and all, of the heliograph stations were 
discontinued. According to reliable reports, the 
troops in the Territory were practically stripped 
of the means for following the Indians in case of 
an outbreak, and that such is really the case at 
this time is indicated by the urgent request of 
General Miles to the department to furnish cav- 
alry horses which are needed without delay. The 
troops may succeed in putting down the present 
outbreak before the Indians cross the border, but 
the fact that two weeks have passed since they 
first became tnruly, and that they have not yet 
been taken, points to a prolonged raid. It is 
known that there are at least ten Indians in the 
party, well mounted and well armed, and even if 
a larger number does not go on the war-path, 
this band is strong enough to inflict untold loss 
of life and property on the unprotected and un- 
suspecting settlers of Arizona, and their even 
more unfortunate neighbors on the other side of 
the border. Wittiam M. Epwarpy. 


MOUSEHEAD LAKE. 


ProBaBty no one piece of country cuntains so 
many small lakes, ponds, and rivers as Maine. 
As a matter of fact a map of the State shows 
that water constitutes no inconsiderable portion 
of its area. Instead of being comparatively iso- 
lated, they are close together, connected by small 
streams or wide arms, and the lakes are feeders 
of the Penobscot River on the east and the Ken- 
nebee River on the west. Moosehead Lake is 
near the centre of the State. It is the largest of 
the lakes, about thirty-six or thirty-eight miles 
long, and say fifteen miles wide at the widest 
point. Greenville, at the foot of the lake, is the 
last station on the Bangor and Piscataquis Rail- 
road. From there the passengers are taken by 
the steamer Governor Coburn to Mount Kineo, 
passing between Deer and Sugar islands on the 
way. On Deer Island there is a hotel for summer 
boarders. Far to the eastward, some forty miles, 
the peak of Mount Katahdin looms up six thou- 
sand feet. ; ; 

The question which a stranger naturally asks 
is, What is there to do at Moosehead Lake ? 
“When you are in Rome you must do as the 
Romans do,” is a trite saying quite pertinent to 
the visitors at watering-places and summer re- 
sorts. Unless a man can make up his mind to 
forego lounging on the piazza in a tennis blazer 
and being amused by others, or spending his 
time in the billiard-room, he had better not go 
to Moosehead Lake. One who does not paddle, 
fish, or walk is lacking in the fellowship of the 
elect. It is only when a man or woman has per- 
formed a certain amount of physical exertion, 
enough to tire one, that he can tell his own stories 
of experience or enjoy those of others. Because 
#& man carries a rifle like a Gatling gun, and has 
succeeded in upsetting his canoe and guide, he 
is not necessarily a sportsman, but the possession 
of such articles and the occurrence of such events 
do put him in prime condition to relate stories of 
his prowess. 
one advantage—it is sympathetic. : 

For boating there is abundant opportunity, and 
if you do not care to paddle or row, the steain- 
boats will take out parties for a moderate sum. 
Brassua Lake, directly opposite Mount Kineo, is 
a pleasant sail, made picturesque by the rapids 
of Moose River, which connects the lake with 
Moosehead Lake. The fishing here is very good, 
and if you spend a day at it, try Little Brassua 
Lake, two or three miles beyond its larger sister. 
Socatean River, eight miles from Mount Kineo, 
is reached by crossing the lake past Farm Island. 
This is one of the most popular excursions. Four 
miles from the mouth of the river are the Socatean 
Falls, and they are well worth seeing. 

Other points of interest are uearer yet. Cow- 
an’s Cove is only about three miles from the 
hotel, is much frequented for excursions, and the 
fishing in the cove is good. The West Outlet, as 
it is called, is about two miles from the hotel. 
The lake here forms a small bay, the entrance to 
which is very barrow, but within is an excellent 
land-locked harbor, where the fishing is good. 
The water never freezes at the shallow entrance 
to the harbor, and the steam-boats make the bay 
their winter-quarters. The Moody Islands and 
Kineo Bay are also close at hand. It is almost 
impossible to go into details of how many places 
one can visit—innumerable islands and rivers 
which can be seen in daily excursions. 

Then there are the mountains to climb. The 
Spencer Mountains are about a mile away, and 
afford ample opportunity for climbing, with lit- 
tle hope, however, of reaching the summit. Mount 
Kineo, although overlooking the hotel, is in reality 
almost a mile distant, but easy of ascent. Every 
one climbs Mount Kineo at some time or other. 
The path up the mountain starts from the gravelly 
beach at the foot of the mountain, and the sum- 
mit can be reached in about an hour. The view 
is a magnificent one, and very impressive. Be- 
fore you stretches the lake for miles, broken into 
bays, and its surface indented with numerous 
islands. Here and there the sunlight strikes on 
the waters of the smaller lakes to the west, south, 
or east. The Spencer Mountains are close at 
hand, and old Katahdin is seen in the distance. 
Below, the country as far as the eye can see is 
covered with a-thick forest. 

If one has two or three weeks’ time to spend, 
or more, the interesting places which can be vis- 
ited are almost without number. Indian Pond, 
Spencer Lake, Lobster Lake, Tomhegan Stream, 
Ragged Lake, Chesuncook Lake, Caribou Lake, 
Roach Pond--these names mean nothing on 
paper, but they are all points made interesting 
by their merits of landscape view, special fishing 
attractions, or, if nothing else, as objective points 

for trips by water. These and points beyond 


The audience at Mount Kineo has 
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back in the wilderness of woods. are sought for 


by the campers ont. They are the visitors to 
Moosehead Lake who receive the largest divi- 
dends on their investments, 

In charge of a good guide, who will furnish 
everything but provisions, a party may have un- 
limited enjoyment camping out in the Maine 
woods, and the number of people who do this is 
each year ‘ncreasing. One party of artists from 
New Yo: x« make a yearly trip to the lake to camp 
out. : 

Much has been said about the hunting at Moose- 
head Lake, both pro and con. There is good 
partridge shooting in September or October. 
Caribou and bear, while not so plenty as they 
used to be, may still be had in season, if one will 
devote sufficient time to their hunting, and go 
far enough into the country to find them. 


THE CORN. 
By EUDORA 8. BUMSTEAD. 

Wuitrk Walter goes to plant his corn, 
Says Mina to the fair May morn, 

* How tall and strong and blithe is he! 
O may the fertile grains of gold 
Yield him twice a hundredfold, 

For he is all the world to me!” 





The morning breeze is fresh and strong; 
The corn-bird sings his planting song ; 
The robin answers from the hill; 
But not a note does Mina hear 
Of all the music far and near, 
Save Walier’s whistle, sweet and shrill. 


His prairie farm is new and wide, 
But he has naught on earth beside, 
And in'a tiny hut he dwells; 
And so, except in smiles and sighs, 
And gentle deeds and wistful eves, 
His love for her he never tells. 


‘But if the year should go aright, 
Nor drought nor hail the corn should blight, 
What happy wonders then might be! 
So saith the maid, “O grains of gold, 
Yield him twice a hundredfold, 
For he is all the world to me!” 
While Walter goes to husk his corn 
He smiles upon the frosty morn, 
For Mina, smiling, sits beside. 
Since first the stalks in summer spread 
Their rank Yreen blades above her head 
He claims a precious promised bride. 





The spot is chosen where shall stand 
The cottage, oft and gravely planned 
In summer noons and Sabbath eves, 
And trees are named to shade the day, 
And charm the twilight hours away 
With mystie murmurs of their leaves. 


“Dear girl,” he says, “before we knew 
What hail or drought or: frost might do, 
Our happy goal seemed “far away ; 
But now, so blest our fields have been 
That when thé last great load comes in, 
Oh, then should be our wedding day!’ 


And Mina answers soft and low; 

She husks with him the first long row, 

The sweet, sere blades above her head; 

And if he stops her here and there, 

The corn itself gives license fair, 

For more than once the ear is red. 
THE BLAINE RECEPTION. 

Tue dreary ordeal of waiting for an overdue 
steamer was Valiantly borne by the admirers of 
Mr. Buaine for the space of two whole davs be- 
fore his arrival, on the new steam-ship City of 
New York,on the morning of August 10th. The 
delay materially interfered with the projected 
order of the double reception, since, tired of wait- 
ing, and fearing the dissolution of their forces, 
the managers held ther big parade on the even- 
ing before Mr. Buatne’s arrival, without the ad- 
vantage of the great man’s magnetic presence. 
A canvass made on the stéam-boat Sloan, char- 
tered by the members of the Republican League, 
showed that twenty-nine States and three Terri- 
tories had sent representatives to welcome Mr. 
Buaink. Probably between eight and ten thou- 
sand persuns took part in the procession, which 
was reviewed by Mr. Morton and the sons of Mr. 
Biaixe from the stand at Twenty-fourth Street 
and Fifth Avenue. 

When the candidate for the Vice-Presidency 
reached his rooms his Republican friends per- 
sisted in calling for a speech. Mr. Morton, after 
several minutes, went to the window and thanked 
the people for their good wishes and enthusiasm, 
and wished them good-night. Several times he 
walked to the window, but the crowd was not 
satisfied, and continued to clamor for a speech. 
General Barnum then approached the window 
and said: “ You will excuse Mr. Morton; he 
cannot possibly address you at this late hour. 
Save your enthusiasm for another day, but co 
not abate one jot from your earnest efforts, and 
so sure as you continue as vou have to-night, 
both your candidates will be elected.” 

The peceant City of New York, which caused 
such disappointment to the Biatne loyalists, and 
such annoyance to‘hundreds of fagged managers 
and journalists, was at last sighted at 1.15 o'clock 
on Friday morning, the 10th instant, it being the 
ninth morning of the voyage. She remained at 
Quarantine until 9 o’clock, when the Laura M. 
Starin steamed up and took off her distinguished 
passenger, amid the cheers and congratulations of 
the spectators. The Starin, with the reception 
committee on board, as well as a iarge delegation 
from the Republican Club, and many prominent 
invited visitors, then returned at once to the city. 
Carriages were in waiting, and Mr. BLAINE was 
driven to the Fifth Avenue Hotel without delay 
and without display. 
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COLONEL QUARITCH, V.C.* 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD, 


Avctuor or “Sur,” “Kine Soromon’s Mines,” “ALLAN 
QUATERMALN,” ETC, 


CHAPTER NIII. 
ABOUT ART. 


Epwarp Cossry drove from the castle in a 
far from happy frame of mind. To begin with, 
the Squire and his condescending way of doing 
business irritated him very much—so much that 
once or twice in the course of the conversation he 
was within an ace of breaking the whole thing 
off, and only restrained himself with difficulty from 
so doing. ‘As it was, notwithstanding all the sac- 
rifices and money risks which he was undergoing 

to take up these mortgages—and they were very 
considerable even toa man of his great prospects— 
he felt that he had been placed in the position of 
a person who receives a favor rather than of a 
person who grants one. Moreover, there was an 
assumption of superiority about the old man, a 
visible recognition of the gulf which used to be 
fixed between the gentleman of family and the 
man of business who has grown rich by trading 
in money and money's worth, which was the 
more galling because it was founded on actual 
fact, and Edward Cossey knew it. All his foibles 
and oddities notwithstanding, it would have been 
impossible for any man of discernment to enter- 
tain a comparison between the half-bankrupt 
Squire and the young banker, who would shortly 
be worth between half a million and a million 
sterling. The former was a representative, though 
a somewhat erratic one, of all that is best in the 
old type of Englishmen of gentle blood, which is 
now so rapidly vanishing, and indeed of the class 
to which to a very large extent this country owes 
her greatness. His very eccentricities were wan- 
dering lights which showed unsuspected heights 
and depths in his character—love of country and 
his country’s honor,’respect for the religion of 
his fathers, lovalty of mind and valor for the 
right. Had he lived in other times, probably, like 
some of the old Boisseys who were at Honham 
before him, he would have died in the Crusades 
or at Cressy, or, perhaps more uselessly for his 
kine, at Marston Moor, or like that last but one 
of the true De la Molles, kneeling in the court- 
vard of his castle and defying his enemies to 
wring his secret from him. Now no such op- 
portunities are left to men of his stamp, and 
they are, perhaps as a consequence, dying out of 
an age which is unsuited to them, and indeed to 
most strong growths of individual character. In 
fact, it would be much easier to deal with a gen- 
tleman like the Squire of this history if we could 
only reach down one of those old suits of armor 
from the walls of his vestibule, and put it on his 
back, and take that long two-handled sword which 
last flashed on Flodden Field from its resting- 
place beneath the clock, and at the end see him 
die as a loyal knight should do, in the forefront 
of his retainers, with the old war-cry of ‘A Del- 
amol ! a Delamol!” wpon his lips. As it is, he is 
an aristocratic anachronism, an entity unfitted to 
deal with the elements of our advanced and in 
some ways emasculated age. His body should 
have been where his heart was—in the past. 

What chance have such as he against the Quests 

of this polite era of political economy and _bi- 

metalism ? 

No wonder that Edward Cossey felt his inferi- 
ority to this symbol and type of the things that 
no more are, ves even in the shadow of his thirty 
thousand poun Is! For here we have a different 
breed. Goldsmiths two centuries ago, then bank- 
ers from generation to generation, money-bees 
seeking for wealth and counting it and hiving it 
from decade to decade, till at last money became 
to them what honor is to the nobler stock—the 
pervading principle—and the clink of the guinea 

-and the rustling of the bank-note stirred their 
blood as the clang of armed men and the sound 
of the flapping banner, with its three golden hawks 
flaming in the sun, was wont to set the hearts of 
the race of Boissey, of Dofferleigh, and of De la 
Molle beating to that tune to which England 
marched on to win the world. 

It is a foolish and vain thing to scoff at busi- 

ness and those who do it in the market-places, 
and to shout out the old war-cries of our fathers 
in the face of a generation which sings the song 
of capital, or groans in heavy labor beneath the 
banners of their copyrighted trade-marks; and 
besides, who would buy our books (also copy- 
righted except. in America) if we did? Let us 
rise up and clothe ourselves, and put a tall hat 
upon our heads, and greet the new Democracy 
with a big D. And yet in the depth of our hearts 
and the quiet of our chambers (after the gas is 
turned down and the ladies have gone to bed) let 
us sometimes cry to the old times and the old 
men and the old ways of thought—let us ery 
“ Ave atque vale”—Hail and farewell. Our fa- 
thers’ armor hangs above the door, their portraits, 
which, whatever else they may be, we now know 
are not “art,” decorate the wall, and their fierce 
and half-tamed hearts moulder beneath the stones 
of yonder church. Hail and farewell to you our 
fathers! Perchance a man might have had 
worse company than he met with at your boards, 

and even have found it not more hard to die be- 
neath your sword-cuts, fighting for some cause 
which to you at any rate appeared to be good 
and grand, than to be gently cozened to the grave 

by duly qualified practitioners at two guineas a 

visit. 

And the upshot of all this is that the Squire 
was not altogether wrong when he declared in 
the silence of Ais chamber that Edward Cossey 
was not quite a gentleman. He showed it when 
he allowed himself to be guided by the arts of 
Mr. Quest into the adoption of the idea of ob- 
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taining a lien upon Ida, to be enforced if conven- 
ient. He showed it again—and what is more, he 
committed a’ huge mistake—when, tempted there- 
to by the opportunity of the moment, he made a 
conditional bargain with the said Ida, whereby 
she was placed in pledge for the sum of thirty 
thousand pounds, well knowing that her honor 
would be equal to the test, and that if convenient 
to him she would be ready to pay the debt. I 

say he made a huge mistake, for had he been 

quite a gentleman he would have known that he 
could not have adopted a worse road to the af- 

fections of a lady. Had he been content to ad- 

vance the money, and then by-and-by—though 

even that would not have been gentleman-like— 

have gently let it transpire that what he had done 

had been at great personal expense and inconven- 

ience, her imagiiation might have been touched, 
and her gratitude would surely have been excited. 

But the idea of bargaining, the idea of purchase, 

which after what had passed could never be put 
aside, would of necessity be fatal to any hope of 
tender feeling. Shylock might get his bond, but 
of his own act he had debarred himself from the 

possibility of ever getting more. 

Now Edward Cossey was not lacking in that 
after-glow of refinement which is left behind by a 
course of public-school and university education. 
No education can make a gentleman of a man 
wha is not a gentleman at heart, for whether his 
station in life be that of a ploughboy or an earl, 
the gentleman, like the poet, is born and not 
made. But it can and does, if he be of an ob- 
servant nature, give him a certain insight into the - 
habits of thought and probable course of action 
of the members of that class to which he out- 
wardly, and by repute, belongs. Such an insight 
Edward Cossey possessed, and at the present 
moment its possession was troubling him very 
much. His trading instincts, the desire bred in 
him to get something for his money, had led him 
to make the bargain; but now that it was done, 
his better judgment rose up against‘it. For the 
truth may as well be told at once, although he 
would as yet scarcely acknowledge it to himself, 
Edward Cossey was already violently enamored 
of Ida. He was by nature a passionate man, 
and as it chanced, she had proved the magnet 
with power to draw his passion. But, as the 
reader is aware, there existed another complica- 
tion in his life, for which he was not perhaps en- 
tirely responsible. When still quite a youth in 
mind, he had suddenly found himself the object 
of the love of a beautiful and enthralling woman, 
and he had, after a more or less severe struggle, 
yielded to the temptation, as, out of a book, many 
voung men would have done. Now to be the 
object of the violent affection of such a woman 
as Belle Quest is no doubt very flattering, and 
even charming for a while. But if that affection 
is not returned in kind, if in short the gentleman 
does not love the lady quite as warmly as she 
loves him, then in course of time the charm is 
apt to vanish, and even the flattery to cease to 
please. Also, when as in the present case the 
connection is wrong in itself and universally 
condemned by society, the affection which can 
still triumph and endure on both sides must be 
of a very strong and lasting order. Even an un- 
principled man dislikes the acting of one long lie 
such as an intimacy of the sort necessarily in- 
volves, and if the man happens to be rather weak 
than unprincipled, the dislike is apt to turn to 

loathing, some portion of which will certainly in 
time be reflected on to the partner of his ill- 
doing. 

‘These are general principles, but the case of 
Edward Cossey offered no exception to them ; in- 
deed, it illustrated them very well. He had never 
been in love with Mrs. Quest, to begin with; she 
had shown herself too much in love with him to 
necessitate any display of emotion on his part. 
Her violent and unreasoning passion wearied and 
alarmed him; he never knew what she would do 
next, and was kept in a continual condition of 
anxiety and irritation as to what the morrow 
might bring forth. Too sure of her unaltering 
attachment to have any pretext for jealousy, he 
found it exceedingly irksome to be obliged to 
avoid giving cause for it on his side, which, how- 
ever, he dreaded doing lest he should thereby 
bring about some overwhelming catastrophe. 
Mrs. Quest was, as he well knew, not a woman 
who would pause to consider consequences if 
once her passionate jealousy was really aroused. 
It was even doubtful if the certainty of her own 
ruin would check her. Her love was everything 
to her; it was her life, the thing she lived for ; 
and rather than tamely lose it, it seemed ex- 
tremely probable to Edward Cossey that she 
would not hesitate to face shame, or even death. 
Indeed, it was by means of this great passion of 
hers, and by its means only, that he could hope 
to influence her. If he could persuade her to 
release him by pointing out that a continuance 
of the intrigue must involve him in ruin of some 
sort, all might yet go well with him. If not, his 
future was a dark one. 

This was the state of affairs before he be- 
came attached to Ida de la Molle, after which 
the horizon grew blacker than ever. At first he 
tried to get out of the difficulty by avoiding Ida, 
but it did not answer. She exercised an irresist- 
ible attraction over him. Her calm and stately 
presence was to him what the sight of mountain 
snows are to one scorched by continual heat. 
He was weary of passionate outbursts, tears, ag- 
onies, alarms, presentiments, and all the para- 
phernalia of secret love. It appeared to him, 
looking up at the beautiful snow, that if once he 
could reach it, life would be all sweetness and 
light—that there would be no more thirst, no 
more fear, and no more furced marches through 
those ill-odored quagmires of deceit. The more 
he allowed his imagination to dwell upon the pic- 
ture, the fiercer grew his longing to possess it. 
Also, he knew well enough that to marry a wo- 
man like Ida de la Molle would be the greatest 
blessing that could happen to him, for she would 
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of necessity lift him up above himself. She had 
no money, it was true; but that was a very minor 
matter to him; but she had birth and breeding 
and beauty, and that presence which commands 
homage. And so it came to pass that he fell 
deeply and yet more deeply-in love with Ida, and 
that as he did so his connection with Mrs. Quest 
(although we have seen him but yesterday offer- 
ing, in a passing fit of tenderness and remorse, 
to run away with her) became more and more 
irksome to him. And now, as he drove leisurely 
back to Boisingham, he felt that he had imper- 
illed all his hopes by a rash indulgence in his 
trading instincts. 

Presently the road he was following took a 
turn, and revealed a sight that did not tend to 
improve his already irritable mood. Just here 
the roadway was bordered by a deep bank cov- 
ered with trees, which sloped down to the valley 
of the Ell, at this time of the year looking its 
loveliest in the soft autumn lights. And here, 
seated on a slope of turf beneath the shadow of 
a yellowing chestnut-tree, in such a position as 
to get a view of the green valley and flashing 
river, where cattle, red and white, stood chewing 
the still luxuriant aftermath, was none other than 
Ida herself, and, what was more, Ida accompa- 
nied by Colonel Quaritch. They were seated on 
camp-stools, and in front of each of them was 
an easel. Clearly they were painting together; 
for, even as Edward gazed, the Colonel rose, 
came up close behind his companion’s stool, 
made a ring of his thumb and first finger, gazed 
critically through it at the lady’s performance, 
and then sadly shook his head and made some 
remarks, whereupon Ida turned round and com- 
menced an animated discussion. 

“Hang me,” said Edward to himself, “if she 
has not taken up with that confounded old mili- 
tary frump! Painting together! Ah, I know 
what that means! Well,I should have thought 
that if there was one man more than another 
whom she would have disliked, it would have 
been that battered-looking Colonel. He pulled 
up his horse and reflected for a moment, then 
handed the reins to his servant, jumped out, and 
climbing through a gap in the fence, walked up 
to the tree where the pair were sitting. So en- 
grossed were they in their argument that they 
neither saw nor heard him. 

“It’s nonsense, Colonel Quaritch, perfect non- 
sense, if you will forgive me for saying so,” Ida 
was saying, with warmth. “It is ali very well 
for you to complain that my trees are a blur, and 
the castle nothing but a splotch, but Iam looking 
at the water, and if I am looking at the water, 
it is quite impossible that I should see the trees 
and the cows otherwise than I have rendered 
them on the canvas. True art is to paint what 
the painter sees and as he sees it.” 

Colonel Quaritch shook his head and sighed. 

“The cant of the impressionist school,” he 
said, sadly; “on the contrary, the -business of 
the artist is to paint what he knows to be there,” 
and he gazed complacently at his own canvas, 
which had the appearance of a spirited drawing 
of a fortified place, or of the contents of a child’s 
Noah’s ark, so stiff, so solid, so formidable were 
its outlines, trees, and animals. 

Ida shrugged her shoulders, laughed merrily, 
and turned round to find herself face to face with 
Edward Cossey. She started back, and her face 
hardened ; then she stretched out her hand and 
said, “How do you do?” in her very coldest 
tones. 

‘‘ How do you do, Miss De la Molle 9” he said, 
assuming as unconcerned an air as he could, and 
bowing stiffly to Harold Quaritch, who returned 
the bow and went back to his canvas, which was 
placed a few paces off. 

“*T saw you painting,” went on Edward Cossey, 
in a low tone, “so I thought I would come and 
tell you that I have settled that matter with Mr. 
De la Molle.” 

* Oh, indeed !” answered Ida, hitting viciously 
at a wasp with her paint-brush. (* Well, I hope 
that you will find the investment a satisfactory 
one. And now, if you please, do not let us talk 
any more about money, because I am quite tired 
of the subject.” Then raising her voice she went 
on, “Come here, Colonel Quaritch, and Mr. Cos- 
sey shall judge between us,” and she pointed to 
her picture. 

Edward glanced at the Colonel with no amia- 
ble air. ‘I know nothing about art,” he said, 
“‘and I am afraid I must be getting on. (Good- 
morning ;” and taking off his hat to Ida, he 
turned and went. 

“Umph!” said the Colonel, looking after him 
with a quizzical expression, “that gentleman 
seems rather short in his temper. Wants knock- 
ing about the world a bit, I should say. But I 
beg your pardon; I suppose that he is a friend 
of yours, Miss De Ja Molle” : 

“He is an acquaintance of mine,” answered 
Ida, with emphasis. 


_ ea 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE TIGER SHOWS HER CLAWS. 


Arter this very chilling reception at the hands 
of the object of his affection, Edward Cossey, as 
may be imagined, continued his drive in an even 
worse temper than before. He reached his rooms, 
had some luncheon, and then, in pursuance of a 
previous engagement, went over to the Oaks to 
see Mrs. Quest. 

He found her waiting for him in the drawing- 
room. She was standing at the window with her 
hands behind her, a favorite attitude of hers. As 
soon as the door was shut she turned, came up to 
him, and grasped his hand affectionately between 
her own. 

“It is an age since I have seen you, Edward,” 
she said, “one whole day. Really, when I do not 
see vou I do not live, I only exist.” 

He freed himself from her clasp with a quick 
movement. ‘“ Really, Belle,” he said. impatient- 
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ly, “you might be a little more careful than to go 
through that sort of performance in front of an 
open window, especially as the gardener must 
have seen the whole thing.” 

“T don’t much care if he did,” she said, defi- 
antly. ‘‘ What does it matter? My husband is 
certainly not in a position to make a fuss about 
other people.” 

“What does it matter” he said, stamping his 
foot. ‘What does it not matter-? If you have 
no care for your good name, do you suppose that 
I ain indifferent to mine »” 

Mrs. Quest opened her large violet eyes to the 
fullest extent, and a curious light was reflected 
from thei. 

“You have grown wonderfully careful all of a 
sudden, Edward,” she said, meaningly. 

“What is the use of being careful when you 
are so reckless? I tell vou what it is, Belle, we 
are talked of all over this gossiping town, and I 
don’t like it, and what is more, once and for all, I 
won't have it. If you will not be more careful, I 
will break with you altogether, and that is the 
long and short of it.” 

“Where have you been this morning?” she 
asked, in the same ominously calm voice. 

“T have been to Honham Castle, on a matter 
of business.” 

“ Oh, and vesterday you were there on a matter 
of pleasure. Now, did you happen to see Ida in 
the course of your business ?” 

“Yes,” he answered, looking her full in the 
face, “I did see her; what about it?” 

“ By appointment, I suppose.” 

“No, not by appointment. Have you done 
your catechism ?” 

“ Yes—and now I am going to preach a homily 
on it. I see through you perfectly, Edward. You 
are getting tired of me, and you want to be rid of 
me. [I tell you plainly that you are not going the 
right way to work about it. No woman, espe- 
cially if she be in my unfortunate position, can 
tamely bear to see herself discarded for another. 
Certainly I cannot, and I caution you, I caution 
you to be careful, because when I think of such 
a thing I am not quite myself ;” and suddenly, 
and without the slightest warning (for her face 
had been hard and cold as stone), she burst into 
a flood of tears. 

Now, Edward Cossey being but a man, was 
somewhat broken down at this sight. Of course 
he did his best to console her, though with no 
great results, for she was still sobbing bitterly 
when suddenly there came a knock at the door. 
Mrs. Quest turned her face toward the wall and 
pretended to be reading a letter, and he tried to 
look as unconcerned as possible. 

“A telegram for you, sir,” said the girl, with a 
sharp glance at her mistress. ‘The telegraph 
boy brought it on here, whe he found that vou 
were not at home, because he said he would be 
sure to find vou here; and please, sir, he hopes 
that you will give him sixpence for bringing it 
round, as he thought it might be important.” 

Edward felt in his pocket and gave the girl a 
shilling, telling her to say that there was no an- 
swer. As soon as she was gone he opened the 
telegram and started. It was from his sister in 
London, and ran as follows : 

“Come up to town at once. Father has had 
a stroke of paralysis. Shall expect you by the 
seven-o’clovk train.” 

“What is it?” said Mrs. Quest, noting the 
alarm on his face. 

“Why, my father is very ill. He has had a 
stroke of paralysis, and I must go to town by the 
next train.” 

“Shall you be long away ?” 

“T do not know. How can I tell? Good-by, 
Belle. I am sorry that we should have had this 
scene just as I am going, but I can’t help it.” 

“Oh, Edward,” she said, catching him by the 
arm and turning her tear-stained face up toward 
his own. ‘“ You are not angry with me, are vou? 
Do not let us part in anger. How can I help be- 
ing jealous when I love you so? Tell me that 
you do not hate me, or I shall be wretched all 
the time that vou are away.” 

“No, no, of course not; but I must say that I 
wish that you would not make such shocking 
scenes. Good-by.” 

“ Good-by,” she answered as she gave him her 
shaking hands. ‘“Good-by, my dear. If only 
you knew what I feel here’—she pointed to her 
breast—“ you would make excuses for me.” Al- 
most before sie had finished her sentence he was 
gone. She stood near the door, listening to bis 
retreating footsteps till they had quite died away, 
and then flung herself in the chair and rested her 
head upon her hands. “TI shall lose him,” she 
said to herself, in the bitterness of her heart: 
“I know I shall. What chance have I against 
her? He already cares for Ida a great deal more 
than he does for me. In the end he will break 
from me and marry her some time. Oh, I had 
rather see him dead—and myself too !” 

Half an hour later Mr. Quest came in. 

“Where is Cossey ?” he asked. 

“Mr. Cossey’s father has had a stroke of pa- 
ralysis, and he has gone up to London to look 
after him.” 

“Oh!” said Mr. Quest. “ Well, if the old gen- 
tleman dies, your friend will be one of the wealth- 
iest men in England.” 

“Well, so much the better for him. I amsure 
money is a great blessing. It protects one from 
so much.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Quest, with emphasis, “so 
much the better for him and all connected with 
him. Why have you been crying? Because Cos- 
sey has gone away—or have you quarrelled with 
him °” 

“How do you know that I have been crying? 

a : 
If I have, it’s my affair. At any rate, my tears 
are my own.” : 
® ‘Certainly they are; I do not wish to inter- 
fere with your crying; ery when you like. It 
will be lucky for Cossey if that old father of his 
dies just now, because he wants money.” 
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“What does he want money for?” 
“Because he has undertaken to pay off the 


. mortgages on the Castle estates.” : 
““Why has he done that—as an investment 2%” . 


“No; it is a rotten investment. I believe that 
he has done it because he is in love with Miss 
De la Molle, and is naturally anxious to ingra- 
tiate himself with her. Don’t you know that? 


I thought perhaps that was what you had been . 


erying about.” 

“It is not true,” she answered, her lips quiv- 
ering with pain. 

Mr. Quest laughed gently. “I think you must 
have lost your power of observation, which used 
to be sufficiently keen. However, of course it 
does not matter to you. It will in many ways be 
a most suitable marriage, and I ai sure they will 
make a very handsome couple.” 

She made no answer, and turned her back to 
hide the workings of her face. For a few mo- 
ments her husband stood looking at her, with a 
gentle smile playing on his refined features. Then 
remarking that he must go round to the office, 
but would be back in time for tea, he went, re- 
flecting with satisfaction that he had given his 
wife something to think about which would be 
scarcely to her taste. 

As for Belle Quest, she waited till the door 
had closed, and then turned round toward it and 
spoke aloud, as though she were addressing her 
vanished husband. 

“T late you!” she said, with bitter emphasis 
—‘T hate you! You have ruined my life, and 
now you torment me as though I were a lost 
soul. Oh, I wish I were dead! I wish I were 
dead !” 

On reaching his office Mr. Quest found two let- 
ters for him, one of which had just arrived by 
the afternoon post. The first was addressed in 
the Squire’s handwriting and signed with his big 
seal, and the other bore a superscription the 
sight of which made him turn momentarily faint. 
Taking up this last with a visible effort, he open- 
ed it. It ran as follows: : ; 


“Dear Bitt,—No answer this morning. I hope 
you ain’t up to any of your tricks about the tin, 
because I won’t stand it and that’s all. I told 
you that I had dropped all my oof—not that I had 
much out of you this year, only five hundred and 
a beggarly £20 on my birthday and what I make 
at the Birmingham—four pound ten a week, and 
hard work for that. I’m cleaned out and that’s 
all about it. Only just now a brute of a fellow 


‘came in with a summons for rates, and I told 


him that my friend, that means you, Bill dear, 


was going to come down handsome in a day or 


two. He would not believe it—just as though 
he knew what a mean lot you were—so I told 
him to bundle out double-quick or I'd heave the 
coal-shoot at his head—and he went, you bet; but 
he’ll be back before long with the summons. I 
say the coal-shoot, for there ain’t no coals in it, 
and I can’t afford any money to get a bit of fire 
to warm my bones with. Then there’s the land- 
lord says he'll distrain for the rent unless its 
paid up in double-quick time. And so the long 
and short of it is, that if I don’t get about five 
hundred quid out of you in the course of next 
week, I'll know the reason why. And I'll just 
be plain with you, Bill, my old boy. If I don’t 
see the color of that money by this day week, 
why, I tell you what Iam going todo. I’m going 
to take a little country air, my complexion wants. 
it, and I think Boisingham would suit first rate. 
In fact, I shall come down and pay you a visit, 
old boy, so perhaps you'll ask the lovely Mrs. 
Quest to get a room ready for me; and when I 
get down there, if I don’t tell all the old respect- 
ables a thing or two about their beloved lawyer, 
and generally make them sit up and see stars, 
why, I ain’t I. And now there’s the straight 
tip for you from your affectionate ‘Tiger. But 
remember she’d always rather purr than growl. 
It’s only when the cash don’t come down that 
her back goes up. All a question of money, my 
boy, like everything else in this wicked world. 

“ Your beloved Epitu.” 


By the time that Mr. Quest had finished read- 
ing this precious effusion the cold sweat was 
standing in beads on his forehead. 

“Great heavens!” he said, “ this woman will 
destroy me. What a devil! And she’d be as 
good as her word unless I found her the money. 
I must go up to town at once. I wonder how 
she got that idea into her head? It makes me 
shudder to think of such a thing,” and he dropped 
his face upon his hands and groaned in the bit- 
terness of his heart. 

“It is hard,” he thought to himself; “here I 
have for years and years been striving and toiling 
and laboring to become.a respectable and re- 
spected member of society, and always this old 
folly haunts my steps and drags me down, and, 
by Heaven! I believe that it will destroy me after 
all.”. With a sigh he lifted his head, and taking 
a sheet of paper wrote on it, “I have received 
your letter, and will come and see you to-morrow 
or the next day.” This letter he placed in an 
envelope, which he directed to the high-sounding 
name of Mrs. D’Aubigné, Stanley Street, Pimlico, 
and put it in his pocket. 

Then with another sigh he took up the Squire’s 
letter, and glanced through it. Its length was 
considerable, but in substance it announced his 
acceptance of the arrangement proposed by Mr. 
Edward Cossey, and requested that he would 
prepare the necessary deeds to be submitted to 
his lawyers. Mr. Quest read the letter absently 
enough, and threw it down with a little laugh. 

“What a queer wond it is,” he said to himself, 
“and what a ludicrous side it has to it all! Here 
is Cossey advancing money to get a hold over Ida 
De la Molle, whom he means to marry if he can, 
and who is probably playing her own hand. Here 
is Belle madly in love with Cossey, who will 
break her heart. Here am I in love with Belle, 
who hates me, and playing everybody's game in 
order to advance my own, and become a venerated 
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member of a society I am superior to. Here is 
the Squire blundering about like a walrus ina 
horse-pond, and fancying everything is being 
conducted for his sole advantage, and that all 
the world revolves round Honham Castle, And 
then here at the end of the chain is this female 
harpy, Edith Jones, otherwise: D’Aubigné, alias 
the Tiger, gnawing at my vitals and holding my 
fortunes in her hand. 

“Bah! it is a queer world, and full of combi- 
nations, but the worst of it is that, plot as we 
will, the solution of them does not rest with us— 
ho, not with us.” oe 

{to BE CONTINUED.) 


THE FIFTEEN-INCH PNEUMATIC 
GUN. 

In considering the cost of a big gun, the quota- 
tion is rather difficult to get at, the basis of value 
being unstable. About $1000 a ton would be 
the figure, but, as with the diamond, the big- 
ger the gun the more it is likely to cost. Herr 
Krupp will quote to a penny the price of his rails 
per ton, F. O. B., but has no fixed tariff for 
his heavy guns. It is probable that he would 
contract to deliver one 100-ton gun for $100,000, 
and if a gross of them were wanted might abate 
somewhat in price; only as a great gun-maker, 
Krupp is a monopolist. Here is, however, some- 
thing which, as a fact in regard to guns, is a good 
deal of a damper, and it is that great guns have 
short lives. ‘It is an existence limited to the num- 
ber of times it is fired. The life of one of those 
modern great guns on shipboard is short. It may 
be a merry one, as far as noise gues, but every 
time it is discharged it weakens, until decrepitude 
sets in. This life limit is reached with the two- 
hundredth discharge, so some leading authorities 
state, but ordnance officers of great experience 
in our own service declare that this life is many 
rounds shorter. 

The element of time is an important one. How 
long does it take to make a big gun? ~The 8-inch 
gun, the steel coniing from various makers, and 
put up and finished from the rough in several 
shops, took us two years to complete, and an 8-inch 
gun is not, according to later ideas, a big gun. It 
is supposable that, with the requisite tools, an 
8-inch gun could be made ready for use in six 
months—that is to say, the mechanical comple- 
tion of it; but from the time the crude iron was 
converted into a cannon, very much more time 
would be required. When it comes to 15-inch 
guns, the time of making them would be notably 
increased. Great masses of metal are not han- 
dled like horseshoes, and before a gun is pro- 
nounced perfect there is an endless amount of 
sinall tinkering to be done. It would take the 
United States, with all its ingenuity, its labor- 
saving machinery, a number of years of very hard 
work before our ships or coast defences could be 
made strong enough to resist an attack from a 
European power. 

The question naturally arises, What makes 
these heavy guns give out? There are two 
causes—erosion and disintegration. The first is 
constant, and rather affects the aim than the en- 
tire efficiency of the gun. The projectile flat- 
tens the grooves or effaces the rifling in the gun, 
and the projectile does not take the proper 
course. Want of accuracy is waste of powder 
and shot, and every useless discharge shortens 
the life of the guy. It is the disintegration of 
the gun which is the really destructive agent. 
It arises from the fact that we are always want- 
ing more power for our guns. Itis not choice but 
necessity which urges the artillerist to keep put- 
ting in more powder, in order to fire heavier pro- 
jectiles having increased velocities. When a ship 
is plated with twenty-two inches or more of solid 
metal, something must be made to go through it. 
But in increasing the powder charge, and aug- 





menting the pressure on the guns, we have gone 


very far in one way, and not so far in another. 
The explosive quality of certain compounds is 
limitless. The strength of metal, though it has 
been vastly improved, has narrower bounds. 
Such tremendous blows as are imparted to the 
guns by heavy loading, the metal will with- 
stand only a certain definite number of times. 
We upset the natural conditions of the metal. 
There are molecular changes. We overtax the 
compound of iron and carbon, and new physical 
transforinations take place. The metal weakens 
and weakens in monster guns, until the life is 
pounded out of them. As it has been said be- 
fore, this cannot be helped. Waris waste. Get 
that once into your mind, and the cost of a gun 
at $1200 or more at every discharge is of little 
consequence. 

Not knowing how otherwise to meet the in- 
creased powers of resistance, the ordnance officer 
has gone on, then, making bigger guns, throwing 
heavier projectiles. At Alexandria one of the 
English ships fired from an 80-ton gun, 16-inch 
calibre, projectiles weighing 1700 pounds. It is 
not known that the projectiles hit the objects 
they were aimed at. Experimental shells weigh- 
ing 2500 pounds have been fired, and some of 
2800 pounds are to be tried. A gun at Fort 
Hamilton will throw a projectile weighing 1080 

unds. Some years ago the Italians at Spezzia 
had breech-loading Armstrong guns with a cali- 
bre of 17 inches, the shells weighing 2204 and a 
fraction pounds, the charge of powder being 827 
pounds. Krupp’s gun built some time ago, a 108- 
ton gun, has a shell of 2240 pounds. But Krupp 
believes in even bigger guns, and has now in course 
of manufacture a monster. The weight is to be 
830,000 pounds, the calibre 174 inches. The 
projectile turns the scale at 1} tons. The J’uh- 
lic Service Review calls this gun an arm showing 
“the mania for increased calibres in heavy ord 
nance.” ive 

Here are some of the details of the 110-ton 
Elswick gun, the biggest gun made in England 
up to February of last year. The length of the 
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THE ONE-AND-A-HALF-TON PROJECTILE FOR THE 
BIGGEST KKUPP GUN. 


gun was 43 feet 8 inches. Diameter of bore, 
16.25 inches ; weight of projectile, 1800 pounds, 
with 800 pounds of powder fired in “silk cartridge 
bags.” The muzzle velocity was 2078 feet per 
second; the mean pressure in tons, per square 
inch, 18.75. Total energy at muzzle in foot-tons, 
53,927, and energy per ton of weight of gun, 490. 
It is believed by English ordnance officers that 
the elastic limit of this gun will never be reached, 
as its strength is estimated to withstand a press- 
ure of 30 tons per square inch; but if this be so, 
and it remains to be proved, erosions in the bore 
take place all the same, and the efficiency of this 
gun is limited. Calculations made would show 
that the projectile of this gun at 1000 feet would 
have a penetration of 34 inches into wrought iron. 
The Krupp 119-ton gun is 2 feet 3 inches longer 
than the English one. General Abbott gives a cap-. 
ital idea of what must be the impact of one of these 
heavy projectiles, and he compares its action to 
the dropping of the Obelisk from the top of Trin- 
itv Church steeple. This distinguished ordnance 
officer’s inference is that, under such circum- 
stances, something or somébody would be quite 
likely to be hurt. ; 

The 15-inch pneumatic torpedo gun is now in 
position at Fort Lafayette. It was built for the 
Italian govertiment, and its destination is prob- 
ably Spezzia. The barrel is made of several 
sections, and is of cast-iron without brass eas- 
ing. As that destructive element of shock is 
wanting in the pneamatic gun, there ean hardly 
be any limit to its life; as it is a smooth-bore, 
the chances of erosion would be minimized. The 
length of the gun is 40 feet, or 32 times its 
calibre, which agrees with Captain Zalinski’s 
formula. The gun stands on an iron cone, the 
support being nearer the breech. The gun is ele- 
vated or depressed by means of.a long arm 
worked by a piston, to which hydraulic power is 
applied. To move the gun to the right or left, 
the cone revolves by hydraulic power, The shells, 
6 feet long, are worked into the breech by a cra- 
dle by means of hydraulic power. One man has 
sole direction of the gun, pointing and dischar- 
ging it. A pumping engine within Fort Lafayette 
supplies the air, which 1s stored in wrought-iron 
cylinders. 

All the problems having been solved by the 
8-inch gun, no difficulties were presented in the 
15-inch one. It is even thought by Captain Za- 
linski that the larger gun having greater stabil- 
ity, and consequently less vibration, its accuracy 
is likely to be increased. 
rapidity of fire as the 8-inch gan. A yery notice- 
able point is that, as projectiles are thrown by 
this gun by air pressure—the power of which is 
accurately gauged and can be read at. all times— 
the element of uncertainty is removed. By a me- 
chanical device an increased or diminished im- 
pulse can be imparted to the projectile. When 
at extreme range, all the necessary air pressure 
being imparted, the elevation need not be changed 
for a shorter range. All that has to be done will 
be to give the gun less air, and then the projec- 
tile does not go so far. Many experimental shots 
have been made with projectiles weighing 1000 
pounds, having a range of two miles. With light- 
er projectiles a range of nearly three miles will 
be obtainable, - 

The question might be asked, What will be the 
effects of the projectiles discharged from this 
gun, the shells being filled with 600 pounds of 
explosive gelatine? The answer is not forth- 
coming, and for the reason that no one can ac- 
curately define the action. The Silliman, con- 
verted into splinters by means of a shell with a 
very much smaller charge, gives but a faint idea of 
what 600 pounds of explosive gelatine would do. 
It can hardly be expected that the Secretary of the 
Navy would permit an iron-clad to be put down 
as a target somewhere within the range of the 
gun. That might apparently seem to be very 
expensive fooling, but still it would be a crucial 
experiment. As the United States may be called 
upon to spend many millions of dollars for hea- 
vily armored ships, if they could be cracked like 
egg-shells, what would be the use of it? ‘An ex- 
pert in the United States service having been ask- 
ed, “ What would be the effects of 600 pounds of 


_explosive glycerine, or its equivalent, 1000 pounds 


of dry gun-cotton, if fired in the middle of a mass 
of buildings, such as would cover a block in New 
York city?” the reply was, “There would be no 
buildings.” The engineer Stephenson said some- 
thing like this in regard to a railway train and a 
cow, ‘ 

We all know that air has weight. When the 
air under pressure is admitted to the forty-feet- 
long barrel of the gun, the weight is increased 
some 250 pounds, If all the air which could 


be put into the barrel were used, there would be 





It will have the same . 
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waste of power, and even retardation. The “ cut. 
off time,” according to Captain Zalinski’s theory, 
is when the rush of air is stopped half-way, and 
practice substantiates this. This force is amply 
sufficient to overcome the inertia of the projectile, 
and to give the necessary accelerating send-off. 
In testing the valves of this 15-inch gun ten suc- 
cessive shots were made, showing for each dis- 
charge an exact loss of 45 pounds. Artillerists 
cap at once understand that it is as if they were 
to use a powder the weight of which was known 
to a grain, and the power determined to a pound. 
Where the new departure comes is the adapta- 
tion of an air force for the projection of shells 
filled with the heaviest amounts of explosive com- 
pounds, The propelling of shells containing ex- 
plosive compounds in large quantities has been 
heretofore impossible when fired from powder 
guns, owing to the heat engendered and the shock. 
Beyond this of air as a motive power is the great 
novelty of expioding any kind of shell, no matter 
how charged, by means of electricity, and this 
explosion to take place at various times, whether 
on the land or in the water, all at the will of the 
artillerist. 

As has been before stated, the exploding shells 
from this gun need not strike the object aimed 
at. If they fall near their butt, within a wide 
area, the danger still exists. The explosive shell 
is the centre of a big circle, with destruction all . 
along its periphery. Such a shell bursting with- 
in twenty or more feet of an iron-clad, if it did 
not break her iron plate, would disable her steer- 


ing gear. The probabilities are that one such 


explosion would render an iron-clad hors de com- 
bat, All the pros and cons may be advanced as 
to whether these guns are better fitted for shore 
defence than for naval service, for guns of this 
precise. character are now being built for the 
Vesuvius. It is to specialists that these subjects 
are left, also as to whether the gun will find its 
use in countermining or keeping off torpedoes. 
Look at it as one may, this is positive, that at 
Fort Lafayette there is an arm with the most 
terrible of destructive powers. 


FOUR CONGRESSMEN, 

M. Renovarp could hardly have selected four 
Congressmen who contrast more sharply with 
one another than those whose portraits are given 
in this number of the WeeKLy. There is Mr. S. 
S. Cox, with the Democracy of the metropolis 
and the manners of his native State of Ohio; Mr. 
Tuomas B. Reep,a New England Republican of 
the straitest sect; Senator Ranpaty Lee Grssoy, 
a courtly representative of the old Southern Whig 
aristocracy, and Senator Joun H. Reagan, athor- 
ough Texas Democrat. Here are the Democracy 
of the city, with its high regard for the machine 
and its solicitude for “‘the boys,” the Democ- 
racy of State Rights, with its devotion to the 
principles of strict construction, which formerly 
would not only limit the federal government, 
but all government, to the performance of the 
most elementary functions ; the Republicanism of 
the East, with its.dependence upon the material 
aid and support which the. United States have 
been induced to bestow upon communities and 
individuals ; and the old Whig, who was edu- 
cated for public life as conscientiously and care- 
fully as the sons of the English nobility are fitted 
for the legislative duties which they are expect- 
ed to perform in the House of Lords when they 
succeed to the title and the estates. 

Senator ReaGan is the oldest of the four. . He 
was born in Tennessee seventy years ago next 
October, but he went to live in the republic of 
Texas when he was twenty-one vears old. He 
was not born to public life, but having become 
a lawyer and moved to a new country several 
years before it became a State of the Union, his 
future life was assured. He was one of the first 
legislators of Texas, and was afterward a judge. 
He made his appearance in Congress in 1857. 
He went out with his State in 1861, and was first 
a Deputy to the Provisional Congress of the Con- 
federacy, and was Postmaster-General of the reg- 
ular government from the beginning to the end 
of that unhappy experiment. Just at the end 
he waa, for a few days, acting Secretary of the 
Treasury. When he came back into the federal 
government it was as a Representative in the 
Forty-fourth Congress, and he served in the pop- 
ular branch until he was elected to the Senate, 
where he is beginning his first term. Through- 
out his public life he has been a hard, persistent 
fighter for old Democratic doctrines. He is lim- 
ited by the hard conditions of his long experi- 
ence, and he is probably the most obstinate 
struggler for the simplicity and frugality that 
were more appropriate to the circumstances of 
the republic forty years ago than they are to- 
day. He favors light taxés, but insists that the 
government shall spend vast sums on rivers ‘and 
harbors and public buildings, and that it shall 
prevent the railroads from charging his constit- 
uents too much freight on their products and 
purchases. He is an excellent representative of 
the narrow-minded folk of the impoverished 
South, who want the United States to supply 
them with the comforts and luxuries which the 
East and North have won by their industry and 
thrift. 

Quite a different Southerner is Mr. Ranpaut Ler 
Gisson, who was born on an estate in Kentucky, 
and carried in his youth to a rich Louisiana 
plantation. Mr. Gibson is not so severe a construc- 
tionist of the Constitution as the junior Senator 
from his neighboring State, but he is a believer 
in State rights to some extent, except where river 
and harbor improvements are concerned, and 
there he adopts the. new Southern view, and 
wants Louisiana to have her share. Being a 
sugar planter, and not having entertained the 
free-trade views of the old Southern leaders, he 
is now somewhat of a Protectionist, although the 
recent announcement of the Revublicans that 
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HON. THOMAS B. REED, OF MAINE. 


their revision of the tariff would include a decided reduction of 
the duties on sugar, will doubtless attach Louisiana more firmly to 
the solid South. Mr. Grsson is one of the most attractive gentle- 
men in Congress. He is well educated, thoughtful, and dignified, 
and, without having very marked ability, is a good legislator be- 
cause he is attentive to his duties. The difference between him 
and the Texas Senator is partly the difference between social con- 
ditions, and is illustrated by the manner of their lives in Wash- 
ington. Mr. ReaGan finds luxury in an ordinary hotel; Mr. Grs- 
son seeks contentment in a well-ordered house of his own, where 
he may indulge his taste for hospitality. Mr. ReaGan likes to 
talk polities in the office of the hotel with his constituents and 
his fellow-Congressmen ; Mr. Grsson likes to ride horseback with 
Grorce Bancrort, and exchange solemn dinners with the Chief- 
Justive. 

Mr. Cox is-the volatile member of the House. He is quick, 


ready, nervous, and good-natured. His sharp tongue has brought 
out sharper answers, but no one has hurt the feelings of the 
New York Congressman without repenting it. Mr. Cox has lived 
in New York for nearly a quarter of a century, but he is not, and 
he cannot be, a typical citizen of the metropolis. He lacks a 
certain grave repose which city politicians acquire, probably from 
being constantly in evidence, and from the efforts they are con- 
stantly making to sustain an air of mystery which ordinarily cov- 
ers cugning. Mr. Cox is too frank, too honest, and too neighborly 
to be anything but the Ohioan that he was born to be. His 
efforts to look like a New-Yorker are failures, and they are 
somewhat undignified. His reputation for wit is unfortunate, 
for he ought to be widely known on account of his usefulness in 
Congress. The Life-saving Service, the perfection of the last 
Census, and the advanced condition of our Consular reports are 
largely due to his intelligent energy. Moreover, his speeches on 


SENATOR RANDALL LEE GIBSON, OF LOUISIANA. 
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HON. 8S. S. COX, OF NEW YORK. 


the tariff and taxation have been among the best that have been 
delivered in Congress during the last twenty years. 

Mr. Rexp.is the youngest of the four. He is not yet fifty. 
We have recently had occasion to speak of him in these columns, 
and there is very little to add to what was then said. His ready 
wit has also been detrimental to him, for it was expected that 
he would succeed to the leadership of his party in the House 
of Representatives when Mr. Garrretp and Mr. Frye were elected 
to the Senate; but his sharp thrusts at the Democrats have made 
it impossible to win the favor of his opponents, which is abso- 
lutely necessary to leadership. Nevertheless, he is a strong man, 
and to his friends one of the most genial and accomplished of 
men, with a sincere love of books. Mr. Reep’s favorite place in 
the Capitol is in a corner of the Congressional Library, where 
he pores over rare old editions that are hunted up for him by his 
friend Mr. Sporrorp. 





SENATOR JOHN H. REAGAN, OF TEXAS. 
FOUR REPRESENTATIVE MEMBERS OF CONGRESS.—Drawy sy P, Reyovarp.—[{See Page 615.) 
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THE ARRIVAL FROM EUROPE OF THE HON JAMES G. BLAINE—Daawn sy J. 0. Davipsox.—[Ser Pace 611.] 


1- A Salute from Governor's Island. 2. The City of New York passing through the Narrows. 8. The new Inman and International Steamer City of New York. 
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THE CRACK SCHOONER YACHTS. 


THE fleet white schooner Grayling, which had 
been so successful this vear in all her contests 
with her rivals, the Sachem and the Sea Foz, has 
recently been showing not quite so clean a rec- 
ord in the cruising runs of the New York Yacht 
Club. There has not been, however, sufficient 
discouragement in the few minutes of difference 
between her time and tliat of her two opponents 
to discourage her owner, Mr. LatHam A. Fisu, 
or any of the rest of her many admirers. 
The three yachts are representatives of three 
distinct types of naval architecture, although 
all are centre-board boats. The’ Sea Foz, 
the pride and flag-ship of the Seawanhaka 
Corinthian Yacht Club, is the result of plans 
designed by her owner, Commodore A. Cass Can- 
FIELD, and executed at the yard of Hartan & Hot- 
LinGsWortH, Wilmington. She is built of iron, is 
painted black, and has considerable freeboard. 
Her most apparent peculiarities are the long sin- 
gle-stick bowsprit, a magnificent spar, and the 
difference in height between her mainmast and 
foremast, the naintopmast reaching much above 
its forward companion, The Sea Foz has as yet 
not had a good chance to prove what she is made 
of. In the annual regattas of the Seawanhaka 
Corinthian and New York clubs she was unfor- 
tunate in the latter being obliged to withdraw. 
Her lines and build, however, give the greatest 
promise of speed, and in the run of the New York 
squadron from New London to Newport on Thurs- 
day she was a good second to the Sachem with 
time allowed, while only five seconds behind her 
in actual time. Her dimensions are: length, 115 
feet over all; 89 feet 5 inches water-line; beam, 
23 feet 10 inches. 

The Sachem, a white schooner owned by JESSE 
Mercatr and Cuaries D. Owens, of Providence, 
is in appearance the most attractive of the three 
racers. She is more gracefully shaped at the bow 
than the Grayling, having an overhanging stem 
instead of a straight cut-water. Her speeding 
qualities have already been well tested, and have 
proved her one of the hardest to beat. In the 
race for the Goelet cup two years ago she came 
in third, although but two weeks out of the hands 
of the builders. She has beaten the Miranda, 
Magic, and Jroguois, and is conceded to be second 
only to the Grayling, if, indeed, she cannot hold 
first place against her. In the Newport citizens’ 
enp race, August 16, 1887, the Sachem beat the 
Magic two minutes and tweity seconds, after giv- 
ing her double time allowance, and received the 
cup. Her dimensions are: length over all, 105 
feet; water.line, 86 feet; beam, 23 feet 6 inches. 
She was designed by the famous yachtsman Ep- 
warp Berexss, and built by George Lawty & 
Son, of South Boston. Although flying the New 
York flag also, she is regarded as a representa- 
tive of the Eastern Yacht Club. 

The Grayling is more thoroughly identified 
with the Atlantic Yacht Club. She beat the 
Sachem by about twenty minutes in 1886, and 
was the victor in several regattas this vear. She 
is 91 feet over all in length, 82 feet 8 inches on 
the water-line, and has 23 feet beam. She was 
designed by Puitie Ectswortn, and built by C. & 
R. Porttoy, although Mr. Burerss took charge of 
several alterations which were made during the 
past spring. She is the oldest boat of the three, 
having been built in 1883. 


IN THE AMUSING COMEDIETTA 
of ** Used Up,” Sir Charles Coldstream, a blasé man 
of tashion, is made to deprecate everything in which 
everybody else is supposed to take au interest, with 
the languid remark that “there is really nothing in 
it.” He even extended this criticism to the crater of 
Vesuvius, down which he looked, but saw “ nothing in 
it.” Such characters are scarcer on this side of the 
Atlantic than abroad, but they exist here notwith- 
standing. Such men need a “ fillip to nature" to me- 
dicinafly stimulate their jaded appetite, overcome 
their lassitude, aud renew the zest of existence. They 
and others upon whom the world’s enjoyments are 
beginning prematurely to pall wiil find Hostetter’s 
Stomach Sitters a wholesome and speedy renewal of 
vigor and health. Appetite returns, dyspeptic and 
bilious ———— disappear, the nerves grow strong, 
and the hour of retirement is unfranght with appre- 
hension of uneasy repose when this superlative tonic 
is employed. It remedies fever and ague, rheuma- 
tiem, = kidney troubles.—{Adv.] 





Wuen baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 

When she was a Chila, she cried for Castoria, 

When she became Misa, she cinng to Castoria, 

When she had Children, she gave them a : 
Ade. 








“BROWN’S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA,” 
Tue Gueat Pain Reciever, 
For Internal and External Pains, Rheumatism, Pain in 
Stomach, Bowels,orSide, Colic, Diarrheea,Colds, Sprains, 
Burne, Scalds, Cramps, and Bruises, 25c.—[Adv.]} 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS, 


Mas. Wixstow’s Soornine Syrup should always be 
used for children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
epe the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhea. 25c. a bottle.—[Adv.] 


Premature Loss or THE Hatk, which is so common 
nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use of 
Burnett's Coooaing.—[Adv.} 








Tur superiority of Burnert’s Fiavortne Extracts 
consists in their perfect purity and great strength.-[4d.} 





Laptirs never have any dys 


psia after a wine-glass 
of Aneostuna Birrers. Sol 


everywhere.—[Adv.] 





Tur Best Worm Lozenges for Children are Brown's 
Vermifuge Comfite, 25c. a box.—[Adv.] 
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Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
| admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


The Loveliest Skin. 


Tur Wurrest, Ciearrst, Sorrrst, Purest Skin, 
free from pimple, spot, or blemish, is produced by 
that greatest of all Skin Beautifiers and Purifiers, 

t 


CUTICURA SOAP. 


Incomparable as a Skin 
Soap, unequalled for the 
Toilet and Bath, and ab- 
solutely pure, and without 
a rival as an Infantile Skin 
Soap. Delicately medi- 
cated, exquisitely 
wa fumed, astonishingly effec- 
tive, it enjoys unheard-of 
popularity, as evidenced by 
a sale greater than that of all other medicated toilet 
soaps in the world combined. Sold throughout the 
civilized world. 
Porrrr Deve & Curmtoat Co., Boston, U.S. A. 
Send for “How to Purify and Beantify the Skin.” 








‘““ECONOMY ” 


COMBINATION 
STEAM AND WARM-AIR HEATERS, 
AND THE 
“* R0OHONT™ WARM-AIR FURNAC ES. 








MANUFACTURED SOLELY BY THN 


J. F. PEASE FURNACE CO.,: 
syracuse, N. ¥Y.,and Toronto, Ont. 
“206 Water St., New York; 75 Union St., - 


_ SEND _FOR_ CATALOGUE. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
59 WALL STREET, N, Y¥. 
Bills of Exchange,Commercial and Travellers’Credits 
available in any part of the world. 
Collection in all foreign countries. 


CAMPAIGN 
CLUB-ROOM PORTRAITS. 
Elegant Banners to hang in Club Rooms, Hotels, 

Stores, and Workshops; size, 28 x 42, printed in three 
colors, with likenesses of candidates, life size. Dem- 
ocratic and Republican Banners now ready. Sample 
copy, gg for thirty cents, Two dollars per dozen 
by mail. Liberal terms to Agents. Address 


Hitchcock Erinting and Publishing House, 


6th Avenue, New York. 


to$8 a Ger- Samples worth $1. 50, FREE. | 
Linex not under the horses’ feet. Write Brrw- | 
ster’s Savery Retn Hotpxr Co. » Holly, 3 Mich. | Franklin — Square, 








Boston; 177 Bandolph S., Chicago, 





GAS FIXTURES 


—AND— 


ELECTROLIERS. 
THE MITCHELL VANCE COMPANY, 


Successor to MITCHELL, VANCE & €0O., 
Invites inspection of its large 


stock of Gas& Electric Light 
Fixtures, with the advantage 
to buyers of seeing goods in spe- 
cially prepared parlors lighted 
with both gas and electric light. 


Styles Correct, 
Workmanship Unsurpassed, 
Finish Not Excelled. 


Prompt attention given to 
correspondence. Estimates fur- 


nished. 
MANUFACTORY: 
24th and 25th Streets and 10th Avenue. 
SALESROOMS: 


836 and 838 Broadway and 13th Street, 
New York City. 
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FINE LINEN 
Writing Papers. 


If you want a Day Boox made to order, 
If you want a Jovenai. made to order, 

If you want a Casu Boox made to order, 
If you want a Lepexr made to order, 

If you want a Reoogsp made to order, 

If yon want a Cuxox Boox made to order, 
If you want a Satxs Boox made to order, 
If you want Paper for CorrnrsronpENok, 

If you want Paper for Lerrzr Heave, 

If you want Paper for Nortx Heaps, 

If yon want Paper for Bitt Heavs, 

If you want Paper for Typs-Writer use, 
If you want Writine Papers for any purpose, 


Ask Your STaTIONER OR PRINTER 


For **Linzw Leneze” Paper or 
“Linen Wartrine” Paper, 


m y 
CRANE BROS., 
WESTFIELD, MASS. 
Used by all Srationens, 
y all Booxsinpers. 
Used by all Lrruocrarurss. 
Used by all Painters, 
— by all Parce Deaters. 








OUR TRADE-MARK. 
ar Wom have received the HIGHEST AWAKD 


—_ v’s Fairs, are recommended by all 
using th Our may be known by the Ja 
anese Gouna; which are our | caalomaik. and are in 


water-mark in each sheet. Send for sample books. : 


fig REEDS REED'§ assoc: Se: TACTICS Stvaon Seer a 
Beat poerpand by Ht Baar 2 REED, Box oc, Cu Guibas. 





IT PAY to sell our Rubber Stam Free Catalc ue gue to 
agente. Cuanpier & Fisuer, Cleveland, O. 
ett make more money at work for us 


than at anything else in the world. Either art all aes ay poet 
ly outfit FREE. Terms FREE. Address, TRUE & Co., 








THE “FLORIDA” HEATERS 








32 Sizes for STEAM HEATING. 
15 Sizes for HOT-WATER HEATING. 


THOUSANDS AND THovusaNnpDs IN Usk, WARMING 


RESIDENCES, HOTELS, 
SCHOOLS, CHURCHES, GREEN- 
HOUSES, BUSINESS BLOCKS, 
AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


NO EXPERIMENT-REPUTATION ESTABLISHED, 


The most practical and economical 
systems of heating in use. 


STORES, 


Write for our Illustrated Book, References, and Name 
of Agent nearest you. 


Estimates of Cost Free. Address 


PIERCE, BUTLER & PIERCE MFG. CO., 


Sole Manufacturers, 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





10,000 ACENTS S WANTED. to supply IN| ee ~~ PEOPLE with 


prep 


eh te pe Bin man ma en more —' aent eae teen 
Money ablang beck pot. Outfits Wa a HU a BROS., Phila., Boston, or ay ay 


BEN. HARRISON | 


y the author of 


BEN HUR. 


Ufelens f ag td = Gop. Harsionn 


of Ind sMilllons hare yo 


neg cement og 





AGENTS WANTED 


to take subscriptions for 


LIBRARY OF 


UNIVERSAL ADVENTURE. 


Compiled and Edited by 
WILLIAM DEAN HOWELZS, 


: and 
THOMAS SERGEANT PERRY. 
1044 Pages. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
New York. 


Profuse Illustrations. 





HINDERCORNS. 
Caen ae ar oe nucaise Hisbox &00.N-T- 


PARKER S GINGER TONIC 


The best of all remedies for 
Inward Pains, Colic, Indiges- 
tion, Exhaustion and all Stom- 


ach and Bowel troubles. Also 
the most effective cure for 
Cc Colds, Bronchitis and 
affections of ‘the breathing 
It promotes refreshing 
sleep, improves the appetite, 
overcomes a a prin re 
and gives new life and stre: 
to the weak and aged. soc. and $1.00, at Drgguists. 





curs R EVOLV KES. Bend stamp ‘amp for > price ‘ 
list to J. H. Johnston & Son.Pitteburg, Pa. 





From 12 to 15 Per Cent. will,in all probability, be paid 
on the Par Value of the stock of the 


ELECTRIC BULLION SAVING COMPANY. 


This Company has just been started, and has purchased the patents of Dr. Julio H. Rae for the State of Colorado and the Territories of 


Wyoming, Dakota, and New Mexico. 


$400,000, and this on a very few mills and within a very short time. 


dividends on its stock. 


This system has been a great success, having already increased the bullion product on the Pacific Coast over 
The company owning the rights for the State of Nevada has already paid 


E. E. Fielding, Chemist and Assayer Consolidated California & Virginia Mining Company, under date of March 7, 1888, SAYS: 
“You have applied science to the old groove, and that means a saving of amalgam and money to not only the owners of mines and mills, but 


to the stockholders also. 


I hope and am sure that when the mills start up the Rae system will be in full blast, and I know full well that once a steady 


run, you will demonstrate, not only to the people of the Comstock, but to the entire mining world, your scientific application of electricity in the 


amalgamation of ores.’ 


Since the above letter the system has been adopted and has proved a GRAND SUCCESS. 


W. A. Rulison, Superintendent and Assayer of Douglass Mill, at Dayton, Nevada, under date of May 9, 1888, says: 


“Our increase in bullion wili be from $1000 to $2200. 
that it will not be less than the $1000, and possibly run ahead of the $2000. 


I can’t tell exactly, as we are not refined up enough to tell; 


but sufficient to know 


The amount of quicksilver saved on the run is 55 flasks, which, 


at $40 per flask, is $2200, and bullion, at my lowest calculation $1000, is $3200, a pretty handsome profit itself.” 
Since the above letter, further information has been received, which shows an average saving of $4000 per month for 16 months. 
There are about 300 mills in this Company’s district, and as it is for their interest to adopt this system, we shall no doubt get a large 
number of them, and the dividend ought to be much larger than the above estimate. 


The par value of the stock is $10. 


We shall sell a limited number of shares of the stock until August 25th at $2 per share. 
This will give the investor 60 Per Cent. on his investment, if dividends can be paid on the par value as estimated. 


THE DIRECTORS ARE WELL-KNOWN AND CONSERVATIVE MEN. 


For further Information and Descriptive Pamphlet send to 


W. S. CHAMBERLIN, Agent, 115 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


IS FULL PAID AND UNASSESSABLE. 
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Fraudulent Imitations. ey - 
Xs 2 

as 


Those who cannot originate, | 


\W Lo Ou 
Fo cea 











imitate, and all so-called Po- , D as sce nba 
rous Plasters are only fraudulent <a 0 @yticu RA 
imitations of ALLCOCK’S. Wy, FB WN om 
If you want the genuine article, | AY A kal REMEDIES. 
be certain not only to ask for : ie saa memes rows ce Sere 
‘6 9 ry) Hs) Tw Ff . infancy to: ol e, are speedily, economically, and 
6 ALLCOCK S, ’ ” permanently cu b the Cutiovura Remervirs, when 


ail other remedies and methods fail. 

Cuttoura, the great Skin Cure, and Curroura Soap, 
an exqnisite Skin Besutifier, prepared from it, ex- 
ternally, and Curiovra IRs01.v EN nT, the new Blood 
Purifier, p= cure every form of skin and blood 
to ecrofula. 

Sold everywhere Price, Cutioura, 50c.; Soap, 25c.; 
Resorvent, $1. Prepare ed by. the Porter Drue anp 
Cnmmioar €o., Boston, Mass. 

Send for “ How to Cure “Skit n Diseases.” 


wo ai blackheads, chapped and oily “@e 
[<a in prevented, by Canes CURA Soap. ces 





but look well at the Plaster and! | (6G S. Ly | 
see that this = rae a Hi 








Reliet in one minute, a all pains and weak- 
nesses, in Cotiovra Anti-Patn Praster, the 
only pain-killing plaster. 25c. 





is on every one. None are 
genuine without it. 








WE SELL ALL AMERIO. 


BICYCLES. 


Sh, A LOWEST PRICES. 
-i re .. Dayten 

















- GUM oO. 
s2 in OTTO. shay Dee Hae au bee Bas DRY-GOODS MERCHANTS, 
48 ju. ; “ w 50 00, “ . 33.00. BEWARE OF THE TIDE. 
#4 in. o ™ sain 40.0, bpd (They had been reading the latest novel on the rocks.) 1a IMPORTERS, AND RETAILERS 
ing & Nickeling. 0 second-iiand Wheels, Repalt “Hi, there! come and take us off; we're caught by the tide. 





“Got room enough fur the gal, but it’s the height of the season, an’ lobsters is wuth too | Silks, and High-Class Dress Fabrics, Hosiery 


ENGLAND CONSERVATORY much ter throw away. Ye’ll hev ter swim it, o or wait fur the nex’ tide.” Gloves, Laces, Notions, Dress Trimmings, mk 


kerchiefs, Embroideries, Househoid Dry Goods, 
OF MUSIC Boston, Mass. 


Paris Millinery, Costumes, Coats, Wraps, &c. 
ee ~set i Upholstery, Curtains, and Furniture Decorations. 
the World—1(0 nl 2b Student ee 


Correspondence solicited from all sections of 

















Organ Tuning. Fine aris, Oratory. Ldverature, French, ial | The Bell - Pointed pens. never. scratch nor y the country, regarding materials and samples. 
German and htalian 9 Branch mrt; they hold more ink an longer. SS 

tics, ae. Tuition, 3 ri a ! 

i. ae. on. OP te Se 3.0 10, 67.50 Bay Beg — Seven Sorts, for ledger, rapid, or pro- N26% 2 8 Cheoluwh of 
Term begins Sept. 13, 1848. For Illustrated Giese, Sessional writing. 6 ° 
gre ng bere ——. Le od E. TOURJEE, Price $1.20 and $1.50 per gross. . e e 


Buy an assorted box for 2 cents, and choose 


a pen to auit your hand. 
The ‘‘Federation” holders not only prevent 
the pen from blotting, but give a firm grip. 


Price 5, 15, and 20 cents. Of all Stationers. 
aan Sisk a 


SESi= gee CUR 
‘BUS cian cal nea 
story. |. on? Gestey a Ce.,Pai 


A Family | Library. 


A Year’s Subscription to HARPER’s PERIODICALS secures in them a Family Library 
of very respectable size and of a quality not to be surpassed. Here we have 
not only the best reading by the best authors of the day, but the best: illustra- 
tions by the best artists. They meet the wants of all, from the youngest to 
the oldest, and satisfy every refined taste-—N. Y. Observer. 





OKER’S BITTERS,” THE OLD- 

est and Beet Stomach Bitters known— 
unequalled for their medicinal properties, and 
for their fineness as a cordial. To be. had in 
martes and Pints. LL. FUNKE, Jr., Sole 





anofacturer and Proprietor, 78 John St., 
N.Y. P.©. Box 1029. 



































NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, per Year, $4.00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, “4.00 





HARPER'S BAZAR,.... per Year, $4.00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE,“ . 2.00 


POSTAGE FREE TO ALL SUBSCRIBERS IN THE UNITED STATES, CANADA, AND MEXICO. 


Remittances should be made id Post - office Money Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. 
will begin with the current number. 





When no time is specified, subscriptioris 


G@@ Harper’s CaTALocue, comprising the titles of between three and four thousand volumes, will be sent by mail on receipt of Ten Cents in Stamps. 





PusLisHED By HARPER & BROTHERS, FrankLiIn Square, NEw York. 
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ELDERLY MAIDEN: ‘‘ What has swelled you so? Got the Dropsy ? 


CHILDREN: ‘‘ No. 


we get pie every day now.” 


Poor Pa has been laid up with a broken leg. 
The United States Mutual Accident Association, 320, 322, and 324 Broadway, New York, and 






He gets $50 a week from 








E . Tae *Unifeo Sunes ‘ r  sAt 
FA /\UTuaL AccidenT 


Lowest 
‘a7 | Cost 


A\ssocialion 
1322, Broadway, N. 
Hy een Meant Girales | 





THE MARCH OF PROGRESS! 
OUR LATEST IMPROVEMENT! 
“Competition is. the life of trade,” and if 
you have not seen our improved $3 Shoe, made for the 
Summer and Fall trade of 1888, you cannot 
imagine how lively trade is, or how hard our competi- 
ters have to work to keep within sight of us. 
Ask your retailer for the James Means’ $3 Shoe, or 
the James Means’ $4 Shoe, according to your needa 
Positively none genuine unless having our name 
and price stamped plainly on the soles. Your retailer 
will ~* ply you with shoes so stamped if you insist 
u his doing so; if you do not insist, some retailers 
i coax you ‘into’ buying inferior shoes upon which 
they make a larger profit. 


CANNOT FAIL 


>: TO -< 


Such has been the recent progress in our branch of 
industry that we are now able to affirm that the James 
Means’ $4 Shoe is in eve ry respect equal to the shoes 
which only a few years ago were retailed at eight or 
ten dollars. If you will try on a pair you will be.con- 
vinced that we do not exaggerate. 

Ours are the original $3 and $4 shoes, and those who 


imitate our system of business are unable to compete | 


with us in quality of factory products. 

In our lines we are the largest manufacturers in the 
United States. 

Shoes from our celebrated factory are sold 
by wide-awake retailers in all parts of the 
country. We will place them easily within your 
reach in any state or territory if you will ‘invest one 
cent in a postal card and write to us. 

James Means & Co., 41 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 
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JOSEPH CILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878. 
THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS 











Quix 

ICYCLE 

Fe Be nf RICYCLES 
"SACTANDEMS 


=HIGHEST GRADE 








|LLUSTRATED CATALOGUE: FREE 
——=« Pope Mra.Co. 


798 FRANKLIN ST- BOSTON 
ARREN st. NeW York 
OUSES||201 WABASH AVE.CHICAGO. 


|The finest Meat-Flavoring Stock. 
USE IT FOR SOUPS, 
| Beef Tea,Sauces,and Made Dishes. 





| EXTRACT of MEAT 


| N. B.—Genuine only with fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s signature in BLUE INK 





across. label. 
Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists. 
LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., L’t’d, London. 





The best History of the War that has yet appeared.— 
Boston Traveller. 








The plates of Harper's Weekly during the War 
having been destroyed, 


HARPER’S 


Pictorial History of the Rebellion 


Is the only means of obtaining its invaluable histori- 
calillustrations. In two splendid folio voiumes, same 
size page as the Weekly, Qnd containing 1000 of its 
famous War pictures. Price for set, carriage paid, 
in bevelled cloth, $16; in Half Turkey Morocco, hand- 
some gilt stamp on side and marbled edges, $22: full 
Morocco, elegant, $35. To avoid deception see 
that books bear Harper’s name. Send for Il- 
lustrated Circular to 


McDONNELL BRODS., Publishers, 
185 Dearborn St.,Chicago, Hl. 





Of priceless value for preservation.—Boston Ad- 
vertiser. 





NOTICE. —Parties in the vicinity of New York, 


| Detroit, St. Louie, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, Kan- 


| 


sas City, St Paul, Minneapolis, and other large cities, 
can have a set of this book sent to them for examina- 
tion free of charge. Agents wanted, Liberal 
terms to first-class men. In many parts of the conn- 
try this book is sold on the easy-payment plan. 
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Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in compe- 
tition with the multitude of low-test, short-weight 
alum or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 


Royat Baxine Powprn C Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 


ONLY WHEN THE LIPS DISPLAY PRETTY TEETH. 

The shells of the ocean yield no pearl that, can ex- 
ceed in beauty teeth whitened and cleansed with that 
incomparable Dentifrice, Fragrant 


S OZODONT, 


THIS INK Is MANUPD BY Which hardene and HY tare the GUMS, purifies 


and perfumes the BREATH, beautifies and preserves 
J. L Bonnell & C0. (Limited), N. 7 the TEETH, from youth to old age. 
One bottle of Sozodont will last six ‘months. 


-Se, BUFFALO [ITHIA WATER 


NATURE’S GREAT REMEDY 
@ in Bright's Disease of the Kidneys, the 
= Gouty Diathesis, Nervous Dyspepsia, &c. 


DR. WM. A. HAMMOND, of New York, Surgeon-General U. S. Army (Retired), Pro- 
fessor of Diseases of the Mind and Nervous System in the University of New York, de. 















“T have for some time made use of the Buffalo Lithia Water in gases of affections of the 
NERVOUS SYSTEM,* complicated with BRIGHT’S DISEASE OF THE KIDNEYS or with a 
GOUTY DIATHESIS. The results have been eminently satisfactory. Lithia has for many years 
been a favorite remedy with me in like cases, but the Buffalo Water certainly acts better than 
any extemporaneous solution of the Lithia Salts, and is, moreover, better borne by the Stomach, 
I also often prescribe it in thase cases of CEREBRAL HYPERAMIA resulting from over-mental 
work—in which the condition called NERVOUS DYSPEPSIA exists—and generally with marked 
benefit.” 


* For the benefit of the unprofessional, the following extracts are appended from The Practice 
of Medicine, by Dr. Austin Flint. Under the head of “ Brigut’s Disease,” Dr. F. says: “Symptoms 
referable to the “ Nervous System are among the most iniportant of those belonging to the clinical 
history of the disease.” 

Again he says: “‘ Coma and Convulsions are the most important of the symptoms referable to 
the Nervous System. They occur in a pretty large proportion of cases, and are generally fore- 
runners of a fatal termination. In Chronic Bricut’s Dise ASE, as in the acute affection, they Pro- 
ceed from Uremic Poisoning.” : 


It is evident then that Dr. Hammond attests the efficacy of the Water in the most formidable 
presentations of Bright's Disease. 


DR. ALFRED L. LOOMIS, Professor of Pathology and Practical Medicine in the Medical 
Department of the University of the City of New York, de. 


“For the past four years I have used the Buffalo Lithia Water in the treatment of CHRONIC 
INTERSTITIAL NEPHRITIS,* occurring in Gouty and Rheumatic subjects, with marked benefit. 
In all Gouty and Rheumatic Affections I regard it as highly efficacious.” 


* Ziemssen, in his great work, The Cyclopedia of the Practice of Medicine, under the head of 
“ Interstitial Inflammation of the Kidneys” (that is, Interstitial Nephritis), says: “The pathological 
state of the Aidneys at present designated by the above name (along with several other names), 
represents the third stage of what is known by authors as Bricit’s Disease, and is alleged to be the 
final result of diffuse Mephritis.” 


Dr. Loomis then, like Dr. Hammond, attests the value of this in an advanced stage of Bricut’s 
DIsEasE. 


Water in Cases of Oue Dozen Half-Gallon Bottles, $5 per Case at the Springs, 


Pamphlet sent to ‘any <i 


THOMAS F. COODE, Proprietor, 
_ Boaffalo Lithia Springs, Virginia, 


Silk Warp Henriettas in 
Colors, This exquisite com- 
bination of Silk and Wool, 
skilfully handled by the 
dyer, givee a delicate two- 
= toned effect. Through the 

soft tints of the Wool shine 
f| the bloom and brilliancy of 
¥ the Silk,—both materials 
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SI CURE DEAF 
the 


Pecx's Parent Iuprovep — 
—_ Dems Pe 


PRESS, a Circular size, $8. $s. 
Newspa size, $44. Type- 
cating ¢ carpeted directions, 
§ pres 2 mh per mg for catalogue of 


cards, &c.,to fac- 
B pres ey Meier Onn Meriden, Ct. 








work of the natural drum. _Invisi- F EAR & W 
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ee) SSF illustrated book with testimonials, S 
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THE ART BUILDING. 


old city’s conservatism been in the past that whatever of 

actual advance she has: made during recent years has not 
properly been held up to public attention. As a result, Buffalo’s 
growth, which, although never spasmodic nor rapid, has yet al- 
ways been steady and solid, has rarely received anything like full 
credit in even local estimation. Rather than advertise the city 
and its resources, the people have apparently 
been willing to let other cities think them slow 
and unappreciative of their advantages. All 


Bavce has taken a new step forward. So great has the 


Louis, as the fairs in these places have heretofore 
been the largest in their respective countries, but 
rather tend to show the true significance of the new 
Buffalo movement. It may be expected that St. Louis 
will not yield her supremacy as a fair-holding city with- 
out an energetic protest and a sturdy effort to regain 
the lead. The tremendous rivalry that may be looked 
for will do more good to the farmer, the manufacturer, 
and the public at large than most people would think 
possible. The city whose fair gains the lead and keeps 
it will naturally secure the greatest benefit. If these 
figures are not enough, there are others equally inter- 
esting and convincing. A démparison of some of the 
premiums of the Buffalo Faff and the Ohio Centennial 
Exposition at Cincinnati-is'as follows: 


Ohio Buffalo 
Centennial. Fair. 

Horses (breeders’ classes)........... $8,578 $13,450 
Rg ea ebisce vigoureteuuassaawes 9,930 14,405 
MOE Gite cceeccnwscutiees ooceee 2.178 3,090 
NN yah odie crisciess:d ceieineaiene seis 2,191 2,398 
Butter and cheese................4- 800 1,400 
Art Department (no premiums) 6,183 
TM ac os wad cds ae ooo $23,677 $40,926 





In comparing these figures it should be borne in 
mind that the Cincinnati Exposition is claimed to be 
the largest of its kind since the Philadelphia Centennial 
of 1876. If Buffalo people are not proud of their fair, 
they certainly are hard to please. Cash premiums in 
other departments of the fair will bring the grand total 
up to $100,000, which is a very handsome sum for the 
exhibitors to carry away. 

The chief point of interest in the fair grounds is natu- 
rally the Main Building, which is architecturally one of: 
the handsomest exposition buildings in the country. It 
is a massive structure of brick and wood, 450 feet long and 200 
feet wide. The main entrance is in the centre of the eastern front, 
at the base of a tower that rises 160 feet from the foundation. 
The lower part of the tower is of brick, and the upper part of al- 
ternating bands of clapboards and shingles. The whole effect is 
decidedly striking and attractive. On the ground-floor of the main 
tower is an Open space 66 feet square, Which will be used as an 


of it will be under roof, however, to give space to a large and 
beautiful collection of works of art. When finished according 
to the architect’s plans the main part of the building will be 
of colored brick. The rear extension is of wood. The entrance 
is a noteworthy architectural feature of the design. In size the 
Art Building will be 160 feet by 34 feet in the main part, and 
80 feet by 50 feet in the rear extension. Munxacsy’s “ Christ 
before Pilate” will be a feature of the art exhibition this year. 
The liberal premiums offered by the managers of the fair ought 
to result in an exceptionally fine display of works of art. This is 
a department that cannot be too liberally encouraged in any expo- 
sition, The Buffalo Fair is to be congratulated on its position in 
this matter. 

The Art Building has for its neighbor on the north the Officers’ 
Building, which will be head-quarters for the managers of the fair, 
and for members of the press who visit the grounds either for 
business or pleasure. In the open space north and northwest of 
the Officers’ Building a number of tents will be occupied by ex- 
hibitors who cannot find room in the Main Building or any of the 
other departments. The exhibits in the tents will be mainly of 
agricultural machinery and farming implements. 

Farmers, stock-raisers, and horse-breeders will find the display 
on the north side of the grounds the most interesting in the fair. 
Here will be shown cattle, horses, swine, dogs, birds, and poultry 
in large numbers. The entries in each of these departments prom- 
ise a remarkably fine show. The most westerly of the row of 
buildings on the north side will be occupied by dogs, poultry, and 
pigeons. Many famous prize-winners at most of the bench shows 
held in this country and in Europe during recent years will compete 
for the premiums. In the poultry exhibit the large cash prizes 
offered will undoubtedly bring to Buffalo the largest display of 
domestic fowls ever seen in this country. The pigeon show will 
be exceptionally fine, as special arrangements have been made for 
the care and exhibition of the birds. 

Cattle-breeders from all parts of the country will fill the adjoin- 
ing building with. the finest animals obtainable. The most re- 
markable cow on earth—one that has given more than fifteen 
tons of milk in a single year—will be the chief attraction of the 
exhibit. She will have for companions during the fair an un- 
usually large number of prize-winners in other fairs. The Horse 
Building; which stands next, is expected to attract the largest 








this has now been changed quickly and com- 
pletely, for with the opening of the Buffalo 
International Industrial Fair on September 4th 
the city will be brought into a prominence by 
no means inferior to that of any place in the 
country. 

A few Buffalo citizens of aneans, who saw 
with regret and concern the neglect of the 
city’s opportunities, met last January to de- 
vise a way by which the value of the city as 
a shipping and manufacturing centre could be 
brought to the attention of capitalists and in- 
vestors in other places. The Buffalo Inter- 
national Industrial Fair was decided upon as 
the best means to this end. Business men 
to the number of 120 united in giving the pro- 
ject a permanent foundation by subscribing 
stock sufficient to purchase the property of 
the Buffalo Driving Park, to erect the largest 
fair building in the world, and to offer to ex- 
hibitors cash premiums to the amount of 
$100,000. The largest single subscription 
was for $16,000. The man who subscribed 
that amount said that he stood ready to make 
it $100,000 if the success of the fair deperided 
upon it. Owing to the energy and skill with 
which the enterprise was managed, however, 
the additional subscription was not needed. 
It was no ordinary task that the Fair Asso- 
ciation set itself todo. In the first place, a 
thick crust of Buffalo conservatisin had to be 
broken, and after that had been done success- 
fully the promoters of the fair were compelled to prove to cautious 
and practical-minded people that the idea could be successfully 
carried out. To a large number of Buffalo people the fair seem- 
ed to be too large an undertaking to handle, and naturally they 
were inclined to hold aloof from it. Like all practical-minded 
and cautious people, they did not want to be identified with a 
failure. Caution always has been a conspicuous trait of Buffalo 
eharacter, whether in the transaction of every-day business, the 
investment of capital, the erection of buildings, or in matters 
of science, the arts, and religion. It could hardly be. expected 
that the traditions of a lifetime were to be overcome in a day. 
Perhaps the fair committees did not altogether succeed in sweep- 
ing away the cobwebs of the past, but they came as near to it as 
was actually necessary. They were content to let the enterprise 
itself do the rest. 

The fair will be in all respects what Buffalo has a right to ex- 
pect. It combines the chief features of both exposition and fair. 
So skilfully have these features been worked in together that the 
uninstructed visitor would fer a time be puzzled to decide whether 
the big show were an exposition with a fair attached or a fair with 
an incidental exposition. The agriculturist undoubtedly would 
say that the fair was the overshadowing feature of the enterprise. 
Any one of the numerous features would make a presentable show 
in itself. 

If there are any lingering doubts in the minds of the most cau- 
tious Buffalo people that the fair will not be a credit to the city, 
the following table of comparisons, showing the cash premiums 
offered by the fairs at St. Louis and Toronto and the New York 
State Fair, will prove of some interest : 








N. ‘Slats Toronto. St.Louis. Buffalo. 


Horses, breeders’ classes.....--..-.- $2,092 $5,645 $7,995 $13,450 

* Cattle, breeders’ classes........00+0- 2/901 3,399 © 6,255 14,405 

Sheep, breeders’ classes........ osees, coe 1,949 1,350 8,090 

POMUEY 002. ccccsscccecccevccsecess 4 = = = 
OE. «cc ceceecesecese ’ 

py re ge aR . 73 1,070 None 6,183 


t ment 
Ladies’ Department and Flowers.... _ 483 1,276 2,114 8,610 


[ROT Ere (422 © $15,856 $18,770 $44,536 
St. Louis, Toronto, and Empire State combined.......-...-++.+ -. $42,548 
Buffalo International alone.....---....- ictus ainie winieis a:6)tis'sloiwisiesivie.e'e 4, 


These comparisons reflect no discredit upon Toronto and St. 
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entrance hall to the building, After passing through the arched 
entrances the visitor may turn to either side, and pass through 
similar brick arches to view different exhibits, or mount the main 
Stairway to the floors above. A mass of light from the arched 
windows of the second floor of the tower pours down over the 
stairway, and makes it one of the brightest and most cheerful 
spots in the building. The towers at the four corners of the big 


structure are 112 





feet square. The 
front aisle, run- 
ning lengthwise 
of the building, 
will be devoted to 
miscellaneous ex- 
hibits, and the - 
rear aisle to ma- 

chinery. The cen- it 
eof ce tre 
vided into two. | } 

open courts cov- 
ered by one roof. 
Both of these 
courts will be oc- 
cupied by the hor- 
ticultural display. 
The second floor 
will be filled with 
miscellaneous ex- 
hibits. 

Next to the 
Main — Building, 
on its north end, 
is the Art Build- 
ing, which pro- 
bably will not be 
wholly finished 
for this year’s ex- 
hibition. Enough 
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THE BUILDINGS FOR THE EXHIBIT OF LIVE STOCK. 


crowd of visitors of any building on the north side, for if there is 
any one thing that the farmer of Western New York knows to 
perfection more than another it is a fine horse. Scores of the 
very finest animals in the United States and Canada will be on 
exhibition. The rivalry between Canada and the United States 
in this matter will be very keen, as Canada for years has had 


an idea that she raises the best: horses on the American conti-- 


nent. Canada certainly does breed admirable draught horses, but 
whether or not they are better than the horses of New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and the Western States remains in a large 
measure for the Buffalo International Fair to decide. Every day 
during the fair the large open enclosure inside the Horse Building 
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INSIDE THE HORSE ENCLOSURE. 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE EXHIBITION BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS.—Drawn sy CHakLes GranaM. 
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will be a show 
place and exer- 
cise ground for 
the best horses 
of the compet- 
ing countries. 
Buffalo is nat- 
urally anxious 
that the United 
States, and par- 
ticularly west- 
ern New York, 
should win, but 
she will be en- 
tirely satisfied 
if the first pre- 
mium is right- 
ly awarded to 
the best horse. 
Even should 
Canada carry 
off the honors, 
it would mere- 
ly — stimulate 
the American 
breeder to a 
more lively 
conception of 
the progress of 
horse-breeding. 
Hundreds of 
Canadians are 
expected to vis- 
it the fair for 
the sake of the 
horse show 
alone. It will 
be well worth 
their trip. To 
horsemen more 
interested in 
trials of speed 
than in the 
raising of 
draught horses 
the fair will be 
THE TOWER OF THE MAIN BUILDING. @" Unusually 
interesting and 
attractive 
place. In addition to the valuable cash premiums for exhibitors 
in the racing classes in the Horse Building, there will be prizes 
for speed competition on the race-track. The trotting and running 
races will be of a high order of excellence, if one may safely base 
a prediction on the past records of the horses that will compete. 
The exhibition of swine in the structure adjoining the Horse 
Building is expected to draw numerous visitors from Missouri, Il- 
linois, and Indiana farms, besides representatives from the pork- 
packing establishments at Kansas City, Cincinnati, Chicago, and 
elsewhere. Wool-growers from Washington County, Pennsyl- 
vania, wil] have a good chance to test their elaims to superiority 
along with their rivals from New York, Ohio, and Canada. 
Horse-racing will by no means be the only competitive sport of- 
fered by the managers of the fair, The world’s bicycle tourna- 
ment of 1888, which will be held on the fair grounds on Septem- 
ber 4th, 6th, and 8th, will be an interesting change from the other 
attractions of the fair. Wheelmen from all parts of the country 
will be there as contestants or spectators. They will come singly, 
in pairs, and in clubs, to ride for State and national prizes. A good 
half-mile track of asphalt has been built inside the raee-track for 
the different events. Nearly all the national, State, loeal, and Old 
World champions will be present to hunt for prizes. The New 
York State Division of the League of Ameriean Wheelmen will 
hold its annual meeting and parade on the first day of the fair. 
The Buffalo Bicycle Club, one of the strongest organizations of the 
kind in the country, has undertaken to make the wheelmen’s visit 
to Buffalo a pleasant and memorable one in every way. Possibly 
a number of records will be broken at this tournament. 
Prominent among other special features of the fair is the Indian 
Department. Notwithstanding his mighty works in science and 
the. arts, the white wan will not make a more creditable showing 
at this fair than the simple Indian, whose civilization goes back 
only a few score years. Upon receiving an invitation to make an 
exhibit at the fair, the Indians of the Six Nations called a meeting 
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of their council to decide what was best to do. After some delib- 
eration, the council voted an appropriation of a sum of money 
with which to defray the expense of an exhibition of relics, and 
a realistic representation of the Indian’s progress in civilization 
and industrial pursuits. The display at the fair was given in 
charge of a board of Indian directors, consisting of the head 
chiefs of the Onondaga, Seneca, Tuscarora, Oneida, Cayuga, and 
Mohawk nations. The display will be in effect an industrial 
history of the American Indian. It will be so arranged as to 
show first the old methods of hunting, fishing, corn pounding, 
wigwam building, and bow and arrow making, and next, by way 
of contrast, the present advanced state of Indian civilization. 
This modern exhibit will surprise most people, for there seems 
to exist a belief that the only way to civilize the Indian is to kill 
him. The room devoted to it will contain a representation of an 
Indian workshop and an Indian home. In the workshop, among 
other things, a young Indian printer will be at work setting type. 
In the evening his case will be lighted by an electric lamp. Even 
a Buffalo printer, who is pretty far advanced in his art, will be in- 
clined to marvel at the anomaly of an Indian setting type by the 
electric light. Near this intelligent compositor, whose forefathers 
were murderous, scalp-hunting savages, will be other young men 
hard at work at the carpenter's bench, the lathe, the wagon-mak- 
er’s bench, the blacksmith’s forge, and the shoe-maker’s bench, 
while close by a young Indian artist from Canada will paint pic- 
tures in oil-colors. A young Indian civil engineer, at present em- 
ployed by the New York, Lake Erie, and Western Railroad Com- 
pany, will -be a constant visitor at this department of the fair. In 
the Indian home young Indian women will make fashionable gar- 
ments on the sewing-machine, and will do fancy needle-work and 
embroidery, besides making objects of artistic value for interior 
decorations. Other young women will play on the piano and or- 
gan. The visitor to the Indian Department will have no lack of 
entertainment, for in addition to the diversion offered by the Ind- 
ians in their employments and intelligent conversation, an Indian 
orchestra will provide a daily programme of music of a high order 
of merit. Two of the players in the orchestra are composers of 
local distinction. One was formerly a member of the orchestra 
of the Madison 

Square Theatre. 


SUPPLEMENT, 


both raw material and finished product; the shipper or wholesale 
merchant will see the value of a location commanding the trade 
of a large area of rich country; and the person looking for a 
home will acknowledge the unsurpassed beauty of the residence 
streets, and the conveniences and cheapness of living. It cannot 
be expected that Buffalo will double her population in five or even 
ten years, like some of the new Western cities, but it is reason- 
able to suppose that she will have a steady, rapid, and solid growth 
from this time forward, 

There seems to be a vigorous rivalry among the dozen or more 
railroads leading into Buffalo in the matter of big excursions and 
cheap rates of fare to the international show. Especially is this the 
case with the New York Central and the Erie roads, the agents of 
which are striving hard to induce all people along their lines to visit 
the fair. With the rates of fare and the travelling conveniences 
offered by these. two big roads, no one can have any excuse for 
staying at home. The liberal policy of the railroads entering Buf- 
falo will do much toward advancing the new era Of progress that 
seems to be already within Buffalo’s reach. Any city that has low 
transportation charges for all kinds of freight, and that has raw 
material almost at her door, is certain to grow if the citizens will 
give it half a chance. The cheaply run lake vessels bring grain, 
lumber, and other raw products of the North and West to the port 
of Buffalo at remarkably low rates, and in return take away coal 
and manufactured articles to new and constantly growing markets. 
The railroads do not carry quite as cheaply as the lake vessels, 
but they keep their tariff sufficiently low to enable Buffalo to com- 
pete successfully with New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and Balti- 
more in the trade of the Central and Western States. So long as 
Buffalo can keep a fair share of the control of this trade she need 
have no fear for her future. It is mainly as a trading and ship- 
ping point that Buffalo has risen to her present enviab:e position 
in the great Empire State. As might-have been foreseen, her 
whole line of conduct has been made to conform to the require- 
ments of this position. Her population has for many years been 
principally of a business character; her stores, offices, and even 
public buildings have been built for utility alone, and her private 
houses for durability and comfort. This is changing perceptibly 





All are skilled 
musicians. 

The Indian or- 
chestra, however, 
will furnish only 
incidental music 
at the fair. The 
principal band 
will be the Na- 
tional Hungarian 
Gypsy Band, from 
Buda-Pesth. Its 
chief attraction 
will be its gypsy 
music, which will 
be alternated with 
selections from 
European and 
American compos- 
ers. What with 
horse and bicycle 
races, and music 
from bands and 
orchestras, there 
will be no lack of 
amusement dur- 
ing the day, while 
at night a display 
of fireworks will 
help to illuminate 
the grounds. : : ; : 

One feature of the fair worthy of special note will be its strictly 
temperate character. No liquors of any kind will be sold on the 
grounds, This is a feature that cannot be too highly commended 
nor too generally imitated by other fairs and expositions. The 
liquor privilege at this fair could have been sold for $25,000 if 
the managers had not wished to keep its conduct and management 
above reproach. Liquor dealers are always anxious to secure at 
any price the right to sell drink at expositions and-fairs. At the 
Cincinnati Exposition the competition among the dealers was so 
lively that the privilege was sold for something like $30,000. 
The managers of the Buffalo International Fair are to be congrat- 
ulated upon the strong stand that they have thus taken on the 





temperance question. Scep- 


tical persons may consider 
this a significant indication 
that the fair was organized as 
a public benefit and not for the 
purpose of making money. 

Visitors to the fair can vary 
the character of their sight- 
seeing by trips to Niagara 
Falls and excursions to tlie 
many interesting places in 
and near Buffalo. The Falls 
are only about twenty miles 
from the fair grounds. They 

van be reached by double- 
track railroads every half- 
hour or so. The New York, 
Lake Erie, and Western and 
the New York Central and 
Hudson River railroad com- 
. panies have stations at the 
‘ east side of the grounds. 

The stranger can spend a 
week or more very profitably 
and pleasantly in the city of 
Buffalo alone. For my part 
I cannot see why Buffalonians 
find it necessary to go to the 
sea-side or to the mountains 
during the summer, as the air 
in Buffalo is always delight- 
fully cool and refreshing, to 
say nothing of the boating on 
Niagara River and Lake Erie, 
and the beautiful country re- 
sorts in the neighborhood of 
the city. The crowds that 
visit the fair from all parts 
of this country and Canada 
will find a city that will in 














THE NEW MUSIC HALL, BUFFALO. 





many ways charm them and 
tempt them to remain. The 
capitalist or manufacturer will 
quickly appreciate.the advan- 
tages of a city that has land 
and water transportation for 
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for the better. In no other thing is the change more noticeable 
than in the architecture of the-newest buildings. 

Like many other cities, Buffalo has come to believe that there 
is an actual commercial value in beauty. The best buildings 
in the city are those recently built. Perhaps the most cred- 
itable piece of architecture in the city is the building of the 
Young Men’s Association, a massive pile in red brick, on the east- 
ern side of Lafayette Square. This handsome building, which, 
including the land, cost $378,000, is the centre of Buffalo’s liter- 
ary and scientific life. It contains the 59,000 volumes of the 
Buffalo Library, the Buffalo Fine Arts Academy, with its art 
school, the Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences, and the Buffalo 
Historical Society. The new Music Hall, which was opened last 
October, after $250,000 had been spent on it, and which will 
seat 2100 persons, is also a handsome specimen of the modern 
tendency of architectural work. The Buffalo Crematory and the 
Ingersoll Memorial, although by no: means pretentious, are yet 
worth more than cursory attention. There are several new build- 
ings on Main Street and other business thoroughfares that are a 
credit to the city. One of the most conspicuous buildings in the 
city is the State Asylum for the Insane, near the Park. It was 
designed by Ricwarpson, whose early death is nowhere more 
deeply deplored than in those cities which possess monuments of 
his genius. Buffalo is fortunate in having not only a specimen 
of the great architect’s work, but also one of his pupils, who in 
a single year has become one of the city’s leading designers. In 
common with other large places, Buffalo is unfortunate in her 
City Building. From an arehitectural point of view, the big pile 
is a woful mistake. Oddly enough, it is from the rear that the 
best view of the building is obtained, and that is the result of 
location, and not of architectural lines or material effects. Buf- 
falo could do much better now, had she the money that the build: 
ing cost—$1,500,000—to spend over again. Taken as a whole. 
the most creditable buildings in Buffalo are the private houses 
that line both sides of the forty miles of asphalt streets. All 
styles of architecture are represented, from the plain, old-fashion- 
ed square box to the modern Queen Anne or Dutch adaptation. 
Each house has plenty of well-kept lawn all around it and a strip 
of tree-shaded grass several feet beyond the sidewalk line. The 
effect is essentially suburban, notwithstanding the location of the 
houses in the heart of the city. These streets and houses are a 
surprise to the visitor, as nothing that he has read in the Buffalo 
newspapers has prepared him for the charming sight. 

It is no more than right to assume that this is due to the mod- 
esty of the newspapers concerning the virtues and delights of 
their city. The papers are no doubt so busy with news and pub- 
lie affairs that they have little time left in which to describe the 
beauties and advantages of life in Buffalo. Recent improvements 
in the city papers show with unmistakable clearness the new for- 
ward movement pointed out by the organization of the Internation- 
al Fair. To the student of current affairs the newspaper is an in- 
fallible index of a city’s character. Buffalo may feel assured thit 
in this matter she will’always be admirably represented. ‘The 
thoughtful Buffalonian will find in the outlook just now every 
reason for congratulation, for in the busy streets, the recent pro- 
gress in building, and the founding of a permanent annual inter- 
national fair, a rich and prosperous future is within easy reach, 


Wittiam Wittarp Howarp. 








